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Germany’s Remarkable Young’Etpefor—Exhaustive Illustrated Article in This Issue. 
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UNIFORMS AND TYPES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY.—PLATE VIII. A GROUP OF SAILORS. 


Figure 1 wears a suit of indigo-blue cheviot. The blouse has a yoke effect back and front, pocket on left side, sailor collar trimmed with three rows of narrow white 
sousache braid, finished with a white star at each corner. Trousers are cut full at the bottom, have a broadfall or drop front, and are worn over the blouse 
match. Figure 2 wears a working-suit of white duck, consisting of jumper and trousers and white hat of duck. 

Type IX., next week, will show the uniforms of a group of the Ninth Cavalry. 


; sailor hat to 
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Repeal Unnecessary War Taxes. 


FONE i S Ek. P \ N \ 
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the gq 
farth« I] 
ciates tl | 
ency 
war-re 1 i June | M . | 
address at the openi t Re} State ¢ enti 
at Saratoga, New York, | a ired that h favored th 
repeal or reduction of sor f the war taxes. He did t 
go into a s I l | t! 
intent of the 1 rity in ¢ res th lest p 
moment to redu the burden ol TuXe 

Mr. Pay gnizes the fa I tly pointed 
these columns, that in time of peace tl public always 
justly objects to the ¢ nu fw taxes t 1 


that th expenses 


I S ] 
Wi 1a 1d th 
me t S | hi 
it wi ) s I {f p to 1 th 
trifling and, in some inst 3, oppressive taxes ied by 
the war-revenue bi % t MekKi y, always keenly 
alive to th require! t rt th 1 I ] situation, evi 
a Vi ipl I truth th | l 
D ! igh the (¢ f | I R 
ul has ad sed a l to ! l t 3 
throug it U1 Ls t I s, b 
practical exper in refere! t mendments to b 
to the war-re nu 

Commissioner Scott, in his circular, says It 1 


that there are some taxes which hamper business, are vexa 


tious and annoying, difficult to collect, and yi ld but little 


revenue.” He believes in the elimination of certain feat 
ures of the war taxes, while he is opposed, as all thought 
ful men are, to the repeal of the main features of the law 
He will be wise if he will promptly advocate the repeal 
of that part of the act which imp s the petty tax of one 
or two cents on the common and necessary transactions of 
business, such, for instance, as the tax of one cent on every 


seat in a parlor-car or sleeper; on eve ry telegram or tele 


f 


phone message ; on every agreement for the sale of prod 


ucts of merchandise at the exchanges; on every express 


and freight package and two cents on every bank-check 
These are trifling taxes, yielding but little revenue, and 
they obtrude themselves on thi 
They ar 


and, with their elimination from the bill, little complaint 


public, as we have said 
before, at every turn. vexatious and annoying 
of the war taxes would be heard 

Now that the Treasury Department has taken this mat 
ter under consideration, and that a prominent membet 
of the Ways and Means Committee has \ 


which is no doubt that of the majority of the committee 


iced his opinion, 


regarding the necessity for a revision of the war-tax bill, it 
is hope ' that the work will be taken up speedily If the 
party i. power fails to give this matter prompt attention, 
the party out of power will make the most of the oppor- 
tunity, and it will have public opinion effectively be- 


hind it 


An Awkward Situation. 


AT this writing it looks as if the prediction of a dead-lock in 
the Paris peace commission was about to be verified. The break 
came over Article III. of the protocol, reading as follows : 

Article I11.—The United States will occupy and hold the 
city, bay, and harbor of Manila pending the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace, which shall determine the control, disposition, 
and government of the Philippines. 

The Spanish commissioners contend that Article III. orig 
inally contained the word ‘ possession,” but that M. Cam 
bon, the French ambassador, who represented Spain in the 
negotiations at Washington, labored with President McKinley 
for more than two hours, to strike out this word and substitute 
therefor 
fore it was purely not intended, at that time, that the United 
States should acquire the Philippine Islands 
are told, Spain might not have accepted the protocol. 


“disposition,” and finally succeeded, and that there 
Otherwise, we 


Furthermore, it is stated that during the discussion of the 
protocol at Washington, August 12th, ‘‘ it was specifically stat 
ed by the President and Secretary Day to M. Cambon that 
Porto Rico would be accepted by the United States in lieu 
of indemnity.” Still further, the assertion is made that M. 
Cambon delivered a note to President McKinley, setting forth 
the understanding of the Spanish government that, in agreeing 
to the protocol, its sovereignty over the Philippines would not 
be affected, and that this declaration was assented to by the 
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1 hara rsa It I that the p nta 
tl 5 is! t I t last A n |} posal 
t I | ny respects 
lt 1 ! t t the Spanish 
Most | fter reading t be i ned 
t th Wa ton autl \ ler if 
t I wy it Washinet i en ft pl to | 
va rd Iss f t fact that w ! g with 
t} { i Fran i i i Spain 
| | lv te , 
N pl ] I 1 
l ] i » I l 
s i ha I rt is tl 
lof pos n of the | td r wi n by a harsl 
reditor bankruptey and ruin he s ty for the Phil 
ippine and Cuban debts is t t s revenue of those islands 
Spa i that w res ng un » depri her of the 
’ } that 4 tl l 
t l t t e island | 
ulds that i her to sul | ething which she ha 
honorat | 1 | to her cred i sking f t 
innot W 1 Lele pasm f Spanish m 
mis mers say they nnot agree toa terms of peace that in 
lve such dishonorab nditions. However, if we will pay a 
handsome cash indemn. v to Spain her honor will be promptly 
satisfied 
W heth Spain rees t treaty of peace or not makes 
tle differenc s fara ( erned, Sl vill 1 er go 
to war with the United States again But if any of the great 
Powers, the creditors of Spain, can be cunningly drawn into 
the negotiations, by reason of the iwkwardness of our situa 
tion, we may have une xpect d t yn Our hands—not more 
than we can meet and settle, but altogether more than there 
would have been bad we closed up the affair with Spain 


promptly, decisively, and completely, when, in her last ex- 


tremity, she was begging for any kind of a peace 


Governor Roosevelt. 


COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT, of the rough riders, will 
be one of the youngest, if not the youngest man ever elected to 
the Governorship of New York State. Of aristocratic lineage, 
with scholarly instincts and a scholar’s training, and always a 
sincere believer in what are called ** reform” methods in polities 
public office has sought him out and bestowed upon him honors 
that few young men in tl ountry have ever borne \s amem 

er of the Legislature, a police commissioner of the city of New 
York, a civil-service commissioner of the United States, and 
\ssistant Secretary of the Navy, he has dealt with difficult 
problems affecting municipal, State, and Federal administra- 
tions, and every one is bound to admit that he has dealt with 
them honestly and courageously, if not always without mis- 
takes 

To be the Governor of this great State is no easy task, if one 
means to fill the office with a due sense of the obligation that 
the office imposes. Colonel Roosevelt has never been subject 
to the will of any other man than himself, and he is at the 
time of life when men do not easily change. Nor is there any 
reason why he should change. His personality has made him 
what he is. To surrender that would be to give up, everything. 

For the first time in its history the State is to have for its 
Governor a thorough, uncompromising advocate of the civil 
service reform principle, and the law, as it stands, makes the 
Governor of New York virtually its civil-service commission, 
for he creates the latter body at will, and it can do nothing 
without his consent. The boards of civil service in the various 
cities must have their regulations approved by the State board, 
and that approval must have the consent of the Governor. For 
the first time, therefore, we are to have a Governor who has 
been proud to be called a ‘‘civil-service reformer,” and who 
will no doubt enforce the civil-service principle. There will 
be opposition to this on the part of politicians of both parties, 
but the masses, regardless of politics, have come to believe 
that the bane of our political system is political patronage. If 
Governor Roosevelt gives practical effect to the civil-service 
theory he will do more for the purification of State politics than 
all his predecessors have done, with the possible exception of 
Governor Black, whose primary - election bill was the very 
foundation of real reform in politics. 

Perplexing responsibilities await the in-coming Governor. 
It will be impossible to escape them. Equipped with his wide 
experience in public life, Governor Roosevelt can face them 
with a determination to meet them all boldly and faithfully. 
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raise ina minkKs r ftreedon conquest Praise ind 
thanks for peace restored 

For the myrt n the pillar, for the wreath beside the 
sword 

For the silent, shining cannon; for the hand-clasp and 
th \ 

For the let her I f her for the marty! ve 

1} . 
And I tl G I thank Thee, for th lear 
I li ind iil 
Who've come back with shouts and chaplets to the fes 


tive board and hall 


Oh, the band-grasp and the heart-clasp and the mothers 


And the joy around the hearthstone in the fullness of 


So I thank Thee, God and Father, though my past with 
love is sown 

For the thankfullest Thanksgiving that my life has ever 
known 

Yea, around how many altars, in the sweet, old hallowed 


way, 


} 


Kneel the hildren of the Pilgrims n the Pilgrims 


thankful-day JAMES BUCKHAM 


A Serious Charge. 


THOSE who have contributed so generously to the Red Cross 
Society will fe.' a flush of indignation when they read the 
testimony of Major A. H. Appel, surgeon of the United States 
Army, who was in che.ge of the hospital-ship Olivette, that the 
Red Cross Society, andr the direction of its president, Miss 
Clara Barton, deliberately ignored the sufferings of the soldiers 
at or near Siboney for several days. Major Appel reports that 
after the battle of Las Guasimas, when the wounded had been 
brought down the hill of Siboney, and woefully lacked for 
clothing, he called upon Miss Barton, who had just arrived on 
the State of Texas with a load of Red Cross supplies, and asked 
her for clean underwear and pajamas for the wounded. He 
was cordially received, but his request was refused, on the 
ground that the supplies on the Texas were not for soldiers but 
for the reconcentrados, and would, therefore, be held until it 
was possible to deliver them to the Cubans. Miss Barton said 
it was the duty of the government to furnish supplies for the 
soldiers, and not the business of the Red Cross. 

Major Appel adds to this remarkable story the statement 
that, although there were a number of surgeons on the Texas, 
and four trained nurses, no assistance was given in the care of 
the sick and the wounded until some days afterward, when 
Major Appel’s medical men were ready to drop from exhaus- 
tion. The story is not complete without the statement that 
Miss Barton presented a society tract to Major Appel and re- 
quested him, as he was leaving, to accept a few bottles of 
malted milk, for which, about a month later, he was asked to 
give a receipt, as a basis upon which a claim for reimbursement 
on the government could be made by the Red Cross. We have 
heard various criticisms of the Red Cross Society, or rather 
of those who have been conspicuously in its charge, but this is 
the first statement in the form of official testimony that has 
been received. It is worthy of the most thorough investigation. 


Europe’s Most Striking Personality. 


AT this time, when the visit of Emperor William, of Ger- 
many, to the Holy Land is attracting world-wide attention, spe- 
cial interest attaches to the personality of this remarkable 
young ruler. We print to-day an exhaustive and analytical 
article, reviewing the career of Emperor William from child- 
hood, and revealing to the American public the fact that he has 
elements of inherent greatness which promise for him, if his 
life be spared, a career that will number him with the most 
celebrated rulers of his time. The illustrations accompanying 
the article are printed for the first time, and add largely to the 
value of the letter-press. 
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An address that has attracted general attention throug! 
out the country was delivered before the annual meeting of 


Group No. 8 of the New 


York State Bankers’ Associa 
tion, in New York, recently, 
by ex- Postmaster - General 


Thomas L. James, th 


presi 
dent of the Lincoln Bank, of 
New York. Mr. James, who 


is a most thoughtful observer 
of public events and a banker 
of high standing, called at- 
tention to the fact that in the 
1898, in have 


year which we 


driven Spain from the west 


fern hemisphere and practi 
B cally from the eastern one, 
this country has done the 


largest business in its history, 
has won in the markets 
of the world triumphs unsur- 
passed, 


and 


General James pre 
dicted that we were on the 
threshold of an era of trade 
with the rest of the world 
which would soon rival in magnitude that which England so 
long and so conspicuously enjoyed 





GENERAL THOMAS L, JAMES. 


Every one who meets Captain Robley D. Evans quickly 
learns that he dislikes being called ‘‘ Fighting Bob.” Not many 
men have the faculty of putting things in as picturesque fashion 
is Captain Evans. The naval lessons taught by the war, he 
thinks, are that we should continue to have the best ships, the 
With these, as 


continue to increase its 


and the best ammunition obtainable 
best 


best guns 


ve have the men, the nav: will 


lories. Captain Evans says tha: when the ships of Spain came 
uit of Santiago harbor they were in position to ram any of the 
\merican vessels. The Spaniards made no attempt in that 
direction, and Captain Evans believes ‘‘ that they were so thor- 


ughly rattled that they just started to run out of the way as 


fast as they could.” The captain tells the following exciting 
incident of the naval battle of Santiago, which is now published 
for the first time Captain Taylor, of the Jndiana, which was 


closest in toward the Spaniards, caught sight of their torpedo- 
boats and thought the rest of 
the signal, ‘ Enemy’s torpedo-boats coming out.’ 


us couldn’t see them. He ran up 
Dick Wain- 
wright, in charge of the Gloucester, misread the signal. He 
took it to be, ‘Gun-boats attack the enemy’s torpedo-boats.’ He 
started right in after those torpedo-boats, and we came near 
sinking the Gloucester. I said to myself, ‘ Well, here’s some 
devilish new torpedo-boat coming from somewhere,’ and turned 
two eight-inch guns on her. One of my officers then said to 
‘Captain, if you don’t look out you'll sink the Gloucester.’ 
‘Why,’ said I the devil is the Gloucester ?’ 
encugh, there she was, in between, spitting fire as hard as she 
could.” 

Perhaps the most 
the President himself, 


me, 


‘ where Sure 


attractive feature, next to the visit of 
at the Philadelphia peace jubilee, was 
the court of honor, the 
beautiful structure made 
up of arches and pillars, 
extending over several 
blocks, through which the 
parade marched in the 
presence of the official vis- 
itors on adjacent stands. 
The architect of the court 
of honor was Joseph M. 
Huston, one of the rising 
young men of 
vania. He is not only an 


Pennsyl- 


architect, but also an ora 
tor, an advocate of re 
form in political methods, 
and an earnest worker in 
the Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Huston is a graduate 
of Princeton University 
of the and 
soon after his graduation his plans for the magnificent Wither- 
spoon building, on Walnut Street, Philadelphia, were accepted, 
and thus brought him at once into prominence as an architect 
of remarkable skill. He has been prominent in the State con- 
entions of the Republican party, but has never held office. 





JOSEPH M. 


HUSTON, : 
class of °92, 


There is plenty of room in the politics of Pennsylvania for a 
clean, upright, conscientious, self-reliant young man like Joseph 
M. Huston. 

Blessed is the memory of a good man, and thrice blessed is 
the memory of a good woman. The movement to perpetuate 
the memory of Mrs. Emma Willard, who was a pioneer in the 
effort to promote the cause of higher education among women 
in the United States, began in 1890, when several ladies in Troy, 
New York, startea an organization for the purpose of erecting 
a statue of Mrs. Willard, which has since been placed in 
the beautiful grounds surrounding the seminary in that city. 
To Mrs. Russell Sage, the wife of te eminent financier of 
New York City, and a graduate of Willard Seminary, is due 
the publication of the large volume entitled, ‘‘Emma Will 
ard and Her Pupils; or, Fifty Years of Troy Female Semi 
nary.” For over six years the publication of this book has 
been one of the cherished ambitions of Mrs. Sage. To it, 
and to the restoration of the Willard Seminary to its former 
glory, she has devoted her time most patiently and her means 
most liberally. And in this commendable effort she has had 
the warm encouragement and support of her distinguished hus 
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band. The volume is handsomely illustrated and covers the 
history of the famous Willard Seminary during the half-cent 
ury extending from 1822 to 1872 \ beautiful engraving of Mrs 


Willard is the 


sand pages 


book, of 
illustrated \ 


its record of the pupils, embracing nearly every 


frontispiece, and the thou 


feature 1s 


nearly one 
is handsomely valuable 


one during the 


period referred to. The graduates of Willard include a very 
large number of women who have become eminent in many 
spheres of usefulness, and in the highest social circles, not only 
in this country, but alsoin Europe. The book is published by 


the American Tract 


limited. 


Society of New York, and the edition is 
It is in all respects the most valuable work of its kind 
that we have seen, and is a lasting memorial of one of the fore 
most women of American history 

The English beauty who is to be introduced to the Amer 
ican public this year by Mr. Daniel Frohman, whose eagle 


eye permits nothing 





of moment to escape 
it, is Miss Hilda 
Spong. She will 
appear with his su 
perb Lyceum Thea 
tre Stock Company 
in New York this 
winter. Miss Spong 
originated the de 
lightful part of mo 
Parrott in 
“ Trelawney of the 
Wells,” the 
greatest of London’s 


gene 
one of 


successful plays, and 
it is in this character 
that she is to make 
her American dé- 
but. She is the 
daughter of an Eng- 
lish artist, and first 
made her mark in 
her profession in 
Australia, 
ing to 


return 


London two 


MISS HILDA SPONG 

years ago and win 

She will be a distinct addition to the 

company at the Lyceum, and her début in 
America will be watched with great interest. 

Miss Katharine Noble, miraculously saved 

from the wreck of the Mohegan, off the coast of England, is 


ning the highest favor. 
very excellent 


who was so 
the daughter and only 
child of Mr. and Mrs 
Horace Noble, of Balti- 
more, and a well-known 
young woman in society 
She had been spending 
the summer in England, 
visiting friends, and had 
been the guest at several 
house- parties, notably at 
Egford Park, Bourton 
on-the-W ater, 
tershire, the country- 
seat of the Hon. Mr. 
Chatham, a member of 
Parliament, and at 
Judge King’s, in Somer 
Miss Noble is 
a young woman of won- 


( re yuces 


setshire. 





derful self - possession 
and activity of thought 
She is highly educated 
speaks fluently both 
French and German, 
and has traveled exten 
She is of 

dium with a 
wodeled figure, and a brunette. She is so near-sighted that 
without her lorgnettes she cannot recognize a friend across a 
large room. 


sively. me 


MISS KATHARINE NOBLE. 


size, well 


This makes her escape and preservation all the 
more wonderful. 

The man who was so unexpectedly elected to the United 
States Senate from Oregon, Joseph Simon, has an interesting 
history. He was born 
in Germany in 1851, but 
his family moved to 
California when he was 
still an infant, and he 
has resided in Portland, 
Oregon, since 1857, and 
is now one of the lead 
ing members of its bar. 
He has been prominent 
in Republican politics, 
having served for over 
twenty years as a mem- 
ber of the State Senate. 
He believes in the gold 
standard, currency re- 
form, national expan- 
sion, the Nicaragua 
Canal, a larger standing 
army and navy, and a 
trans-Pacific cable. He 
is the fourth Jew who 
has beea elected to the 
Federal his 


predecessors 





Senate, 


SENATOR JOSEPH SIMON. 


having 
been David L. Yulee, elected from Florida in 1845, 1855, and 
1861; Judah P. Benjamin, who served in the Senate from 1853 
to 1861 ;and Benjamin Franklin Jonas, of Louisiana, who was 
elected in 1879. 
able 

The tendency of the theatres of New York in late years 
has been to delay the hour of opening until 8:15 or 8:30, and 


The record of all these men was most credit 
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nt on the erge of 


reg f midnight. That enter- 
prising mana ( ir] Frohman and that most enterprising 
und successful a I 1 Mansfield, ha ntured to re 
tore the old order of things in at least one theatre, and the ex 
periment has been a decided success. Mr. Mansfield's superb 
presentation of Edmond Rostand’s great play, ‘‘Cyrano de 
Bergera it the Garden Theatre, begins at 7:45, and is con 
cluded before eleven. It is many respects a most remarkable 
entertainment. The cast embraces nearly 100 persons. Mr 
Mansfield is noted for his careful attention to trifles. Nothing 


ipparently escapes him, and the perfection of every detail of his 
entertainments gives them their greatest charm. He is the life 
f the play, h 


ywever, has created a ma! 


and rvelous success of 


the leading character, Cyrano, the man with the unsightly nose 


Despite the disfigurement of his fa which the part requires, 
Mr. Mansfield makes himself a hero of the noblest type. The 
part is most trying, and one wonders, at his first appearance in 


the play, whether it is possible to make it a success 
is speedily lost in 
Nothing that he 

greater 


But wonder 
admiration of the actor's sterling ability. 
has ever attempted has been crowned 
success, and nothing has done 
first rank of the American stags 


with 
more to place him in the 

rhe selection of Miss Elizabeth Stephenson to christen the 
battle-ship Wisconsin, at its launching at San Francisco at the 
close of this month, is a 
tribute to the 


most lovely and amiable 
daughters of Wisconsin 


one of 


Miss Stephenson is the 
fourth daughter of ex 


Congressman Isaac 
Stephenson, of Mari 


nette, and is just com 
pleting a six 
tour of Europe. 


months 
She is 
tall and slender, with a 
beautiful 

ing figure, 


face, charm 
and a sweet 
disposition. The honor 


came to her unsought, 
friends having suggest 


ed her selection without 


her knowledge. Miss 
Stephenson is twenty 
MISS ELIZABETH STEPHENSON one years old, and is 


well known in Washington society, having lived at the national 
capital with her father during his three terms in the House 

One of the most eminent of the self-made men of our times, 
Andrew Carnegie, has returned from his annual European va 
cation with positive, if unexpected, views on the lessons of the 
war, and in reference to the policy of territorial expansion. He 
is opposed to the retention of the Philippines, excepting the 
holding of one small island for a naval coaling-station. To the 
remainder he would give independence, and permit the inhab 
itants to work out their own salvation. These people, he thinks, 
are fully as capable of governing themselves as the inhabitants 
of Haytiare. Porto Rico he would retain, because it is at our 
doors, and for the reason that he thinks the ultimate annexation 
of all the West Indies is thei: inifest destiny. 
however, favor the . 


He does not, 
present acquisiu Cuba, because when 
we entered upon the war we gave the worla our pledge that we 
did not seek the conquest of that island. ‘* This does not mean 
that we shall not eventually have Cuba,” says Mr. Carnegie, 
‘* but it does mean that we shall submit the question to Cuba 
herself when she gets a steady government.” He believes that 
the most important lesson of the war is the benefit of peace, and 
that we should get ourselves in condition for a great business 
revival ** which cannot be arrested.” Amevican manufacturers 
are making great strides in Europe. American bicycles, shoes, 
iron and steel products, confectionery, and wines are going 
Mr thinks that Amer 
ican products are generally of a nature that will commend 
themselves more in Europe than in the semi-civilized countries 
of Asia. Trade, he thinks, does not ‘ follow the flag” in any- 
where near the ratio that it follows quality of product and mar- 
ket quotations 


abroad in great quantities Carnegie 


‘* With inexhaustible supplies of raw materials 
and the best labor in the world, the most advantageous markets 
are opening to us, and all we need to do is to follow the pleasant 
and inviting paths of peace,” is about the sum of this distin- 
guished American’s present views. 
The re-election of the Hon. Redfield Proctor to the United 
States Senate, by the Legislature of Vermont, while he was 
absent on a Euro 
pean trip, is a trib 
ute to one of the 
wide - awake 
men of that State. 
He has very large 


most 


interests in the mar- 
ble quarries of Ver 
mont, and the town 
of Proctor is named 
Sen 
ator Proctor is one 
of the 
Republican 


in his honor. 


adroit 
poli 
ticians in the coun- 
try, and at Presi- 
dential conventions, 
during late 
has made 


most 





HON. 


REDFIELD oo 
his little 
It will be remembered that 
it was Vermont that stood out at the Chicago national conven 


PROCTOR 


State a factor of great importance. 


tion in 1888, in favor of Harrison’s nomination, and one of the 
results was the selection of Mr. Proctor for a place in Harrison’s 
Cabinet as Secretary of War. It is not surprising that the Sen 
ator is already in the field advocating the nomination of a Ver 
mont man for the 1900, and it is fortunate for 
him that he is able to present as a candidate a man whom the 


Presidency in 


war with Spain has brought more prominently before the public 
than any other, namely, Admiral Dewey, the victor of the bat 
tle of Manila Bay. It will be bard to draw political lines around 
this distinguished naval hero from the Green Mountain State. 
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SOLDIERS’ TALES OF CAMP 
X s 4 n ak : | 
EXPERIENCES I NEWSPAPER ARTIST WHO VOLUNTEERED AS A COMMON SOLDIER—INDIFFEREN( 
WERE BRAVE MEN—AN OFFICER’S COOLNESS UNDER FIRI THRILLING INCIDENTS IN 
RIDER SLX TIMES ON THE OPERATING-TABLE 
Y CLEVELAND MOFFET1 
I Was ng v1 f vards Roosevelt H ita it you can tell by the sound where a Mauser ball is coming 
when | ! ‘ n er t i I rom Well, when our | had got a tree pretty we ited 
ing, saw a e lad " p against listening, they would creep up on it gradually and pour shot 
low rl was a tl I ‘ ind a nto it til the Spaniard came tun ng dow! Ther i l 
a wasted fac: shar] ter dropped before he is d land a <« red 
It was ves t ta va &. 4 T. Post i t per I 1 t | I i l sma l I i 1 i rt 
I had } wn Ol " l Nobod 1 things like that Wl we'd sleep with bullets 
business, but now a and shells flying all about us, and only kicked when the noise 
Hel I sa \ vaked us u 
‘Fever.” he nswered it T-hand newsparx way I t told me I thing wl l mtradicts the statement { 
phoid malarial—nearly did me up. I've been here nearly two thers, that the men did not fire while charging the San Juan 
months,” and then he started on his st San Juan business, hill, but devoted all their energies to scrambling up, merely hold 
transport, Camp Wikoff, and so on ing their rifles in one hand as they ran 
**T’'d havedied sureif they’d left me at Montauk: it was noth 
In a cot alongside of Post was another Seventy-first boy, 
George J. Hanlon, of Company D, a fever patient als Most in 
press to my notion, was his story of what happened that 
day of July Ist, when he reached the top of San Juan hil 
‘My company got mixed up,” said Hanlon, *‘in the charge, 
and I pushed on with the Thirteenth regulars. When we reached 











PRIVATE WILLIAM ( 
FROM CONCUSSION OF THE SPINE 


MILLER, SIXTH INFANTRY, SUFFERING 


ing under heaven saved me but fine care and nursing. Oh, but 
it’s tough to think how many others might be alive to-day if 
they’d had my luck and got in a city hospital.” 

Post went to the war as a private—a nobody, as he putit. No 
war correspondent’s importance for him—only a volunteer in the 
Seventy-first, a common soldier, he had 
no training whatever for roughing it on the field, and his eye- 
sight was defective. Still, he pitched in and did his best, and 
here he was. For my part, I find it much more interesting hear- 
ing about the happenings of battle from some obscure fighter 
like this one, than from those who have held the centre of the 
stage and nursed the trick of saying things effectively. 

So I asked Post the old question about coming under fire for 
the first time, and I got some vivid pictures for my pains. 

‘* Most all the boys laughed,” he said, ‘‘ when they heard the 
first bullet sing, but they didn’t laugh long. In one place the 
fire was so hot that all you could do was just to stretch out flat 
on the ground and listen. You felt you couldn’t lift a hand 
above the grass without getting into a sheet of flying lead. And 
your stomach kept beating under you convulsively, just the way 
your heart beats. It was physical shock more than fear, for we 
went right ahead and did our duty, no matter how our bodies 
weakened, 

‘* It’s queer how little we minded the dead and wounded about 
us. A fellow beside me got shot through the knee and pitched 
over on his face, groaning. I hauled him out of the way a 
little and went on; it didn’t seem to matter. I saw the blood 
spurt from another man’s neck as a ball struck him—it must 
have cut an artery—but I didn’t pay any attention 


He wasn’t very strong ; 


We passed 
an officer, dead, his eyes staring, and another officer called out 
for somebody to cover him up, but nobody did. I saw a man 
lying in a pool of blood as big as this bed, and about every half- 
minute he would give a loud, horrible gasp, like an Irishman 
chopping wood, but it didn’t impress me much. Nothing im- 
pressed me. 

** Hold on, there was one thing. I liked the way those Span- 
iards behaved—the wounded ones and the sharpshooters. You 
would see them lying about, shot in all kinds of ways, but not 
one ever whimpered. A fellow in my company offered his can- 
teen toa Spaniard who was badly hurt, but he wouldn’t have 
it. My friend thought the man might fear poison, so he took a 
drink himself and then put the water to his enemy’s lips. Then 
the Spaniard drank as if he was dying of thirst. 

‘* They say it was cowardly of the Spanish sharpshooters to 
hide up in trees inside our lines and pick off our men, But 
every sharpshooter knew, when he fixed himself there in the 
leaves behind his little sand-bag, that he was giving up his life. 
I don’t believe there is one of them who escaped. We would 
locate then: after a while by the sound of the bullets—it’s funny, 


the top some of us took shelter in a block-house and began firing 


from there at the opposite hills. There wasn’t one of the enemy 


in sight, unless you count dead ones, so we blazed away at noth 
ing at all for awhile. But they had us dead in range, and it was 
no dream the way their bullets played around us, 

**One of the bravest things [saw in the war happened right 
here An officer came up—he was a major of regulars, I don’t 
know his regiment—and he saw that we didn’t know what to aim 


at and were getting a little rattled. So what did he do but 


quietly walk out in front of the block-house, where the Mausers 
were coming thickest, and proceed to study the hills with his 
field-glasses, just as unconcerned as you please And every 
now and then he would call out to us who were inside; *‘ Men, 
fix your sights at eight hundred yards and sweep the grass off 


the ridge of that hill.’ Or, again : 


over there; try a thousand-yard range and s¢ 


‘Men, I can see Spaniards 
sif you can’t get 
I never saw such nerve as that officer 


some of them. Fire low.’ 


had; he’d have stirred courage in anybody.” 

**Didn’t he get hit ?” I asked. 

“Tl tell you about that in a minute, but while he was out 
there, shaking hands with death, you might say, I was witness 
to a little incident in the block-house that is worth telling about. 
A lot of us were in there from different regiments, some from 
the Thirteenth, some from the Sixteenth, and some colored boys 
from the Twenty-fourth. We were all blazing away through 
the firing-openings in the walls, 

‘* Just beside me was a big nigger who didn’t seem more 
than half interested in what? he was doing. I saw him pull a 
dead Spaniard out of the door with a listless movement, and 
then pick up his rifle as if he thought the whole thing a bore 
Suddenly a bullet came in with a zip along the under side of his 
gun-barrel, glanced against the strap, and took the skin off that 
nigger’s knuckles asif they’d been scraped with a knife. And 
then you should have seen the change! He wasn’t scared, not 
a bit ; but he was mad enough to have charged the whole Span 
ish army alone. not loud, just quietly to 
did grab his cartridges and begin to 


How he did swear 
himself—and how he 
shoot ! 

‘* Speaking of cartridges, some of the boys ran short because 
but I had put 
two beltfuls in a pair of socks and pinned them inside my shirt 
with safety-pins. SoI had plenty. 
from behind a brick chimney when one of the Thirteenth lads 
called out to me: 
shot for you.’ 


they had thrown away a lot in their haversacks ; 
And I was peppering away 
‘ Come over here, Seventy-one ; I’ve got a fine 


‘*T looked around and saw him standing by a window that 
was barred with iron, but had no sash to it. He was kneeling 
on the floor, just showing his head over the sill, and looking at 
the Spanish line. He was a nice-looking lad, not a day over 
twenty-one, and his face was smooth as a girl’s. 

“6 All right,’ said I, 


shot ? 


going over to him; ‘where’s your 


‘** There,’ said he, pointing to one of the hills ; ‘ nobody’s 


fired at that one yet, but I’m sure the dagos are there. 
your sights at six hundwed wards and we'll try it together.’ 








THREE SEVENTY-FIRST BOYS, POST, HANLON, AND MOODY, AT THE ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL. 
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AND FIELD. 


TO DEATH AND SUFFERING—THE SHARPSHOOTERS 
BLOCK-HOUSE—WOUNDED ROUGH 

‘So I fixed my sights and we both fired out the window with 
ur rifles resting on the ledges As | drew back I saw there wa 
something queer with the boy, and noticed a splash of red 
the lobe of his ear, just like a coral lx 

Did they win 1?” Lasked, and even as I spoke he sta 
gered against the wall and turned a ud so that I saw him full 
in the face There was a hole in the the! le ist at the cheek 
bone, that I could have put my finger i He had been shot 
clean through the head 
Poor chap !’ I said, and lifted bim r behind the chim 

ney, Where I had been. He didn’tspeak. I left him the ind 
went to the door, thinking that I might see a Red Cross nurse 
somewhere about \nd sure enough, there was one bending 
er a man stretched on the ground It was the major who 
had been giving us the ranges 

‘* Is he hurt bad ¢ I asked 

‘The Red Cross man bad the major’s shirt open, looking at 
his wound * He’s shot through the heart,’ he said 

‘*Can you come in here a minute when you get through 
with him? There’s a Thirteenth boy just been hit.’ 


*** Hit where 

*** In the head.’ 

‘*** Hold him by the jowls,’ he said, ‘ until I come So I held 

him by the jowls, and then he spoke for the first time, and what 

he said was this : ‘ Say, Seventy-one, I done my duty, didn’t ] 
* T told him he did 


‘**T had my face toward ’em when they got me, didn’t ] 
** Sure you did.’ 


** Well,’ he went on, quite cheerful like [ may get through 
this, and if I do I'll have another crack at ’em But if I don't, 
why, Lain’t got no kick comin’, for there’ll be others to stay 
here with me 

‘*That was the last I saw f him, for the Red Cross man 
came in then and I went back to my firing He was a game 


boy, though, wasn’t he ? 

In this I assented, and then asked about the major, lying 
outside the block-house ; for his heroic death lingered in my 
mind, 

‘* Did you never find out who he was /”’ 

‘* No, never had any chance to; be was picked up by some 
burying-squad and laid in the ground. We had the Spaniards 
to think about. This particular man was certainly identified, 
for he lay in such a prominent place ; but there were officers 
shot down in Cuba whose bodies were hidden in the grass and 
were never found. They will remain among the missing. I'll 
give you an illustration of that. I went down the hill for water 
one day with another soldier, and, as the creek was muddy, we 
where it was clearer. Well, as we 
were pushing through the thick growth I stumbled over a body, 


went up it about half a mile, 


and, looking at it closer, saw it was a lieutenant-colonel of the 
Ninth Cavalry. A little farther on we found another body, 
and this was a major of the Tenth Cavalry If it hadn’t been 
for that chance those two men would never have been discov 
ered at all, for in two days more the buzzards would have had 
them.” 

x * 

In another cot down the line lay a regular soldier of the Sixth 
Infantry—William C, Miller, and, unless things turn out better 
than is expected, this lad will never fight again. Coming home 
from Cuba on the bospital-ship Missouri, Miller, weak with 
fever, was crushed between a falling berth and the side of the 
ship so that he suffered concussion of the spine. For weeks he 
has been lying almost helpless, and it is doubtful if his shattered 
body will ever be of much use to him in the future. 
fort as there is in a pension will probably be his. 

Miller was cheerful enough when I talked to him ; 


Such com- 


indeed, I 
find it true of soldiers, as of people in other walks, that those 
who have most to complain of are often the least complaining. 
He was eating his dinner, as a man can who lies flat on his back 
and reaches painfully for each morsel over a little wooden 
bridge. He likes to talk about the fighting, and marvels that in 
the thick of it no bullet struck him. 

‘““We kept our sights fixed at six hundred yards most of 
the time,” he said, ‘though we sometimes lengthened the range 
when an officer told us to. In the big fight I was lying between 
two chums of mine—Bell and 
Nelson—firing away as fast as 
I could, when I heard two of 
those nasty little chunk sounds 
almost at the same moment, and 
there was Bell, shot through the 
thigh, and Nelson, shot through 
the stomach. 

*** My God!’ said Nelson, ‘I’m 
shot,’ and when I dragged him 
back he kept moaning ;: ‘ Don’t 
leave me, Willie; stay with 
me,’ and like that. I did stay 
with hima little while, and gave 
him some water to drink, but J 
had to leave him to get into the 
fight. He died that night, but 
I believe Bell pulled through. 
Bell was our chief baker, out at 
Fort Thomas.” 

Miller said that lots of our 
boys gave water to wounded 
Spaniards lying in the trenches, 
and the Spaniards always seem 
ed surprised and grateful. Some 
of them offered cigarettes or 
loose tobacco in return, and two 
or three said, in their broken 
English, that the Americans 
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were brave soldiers. Whatever befell them, these sorely stri 
en ones, vanquished and smitten with bullets and shell, kept 
their cigarettes going till the last There was a Spanish officer 
shot through the head, so Miller told me, who seemed to summon 
up his fast-ebbi strength in one great effort to roll and light 
And before he had smoked it half through he had 
fallen back, dead 


a cigarett 


In another part of the ward I found Richard Oskison, Tr 
L. of the rough riders, a soldier who knows greater torture 
than those of the battle-field. On the Ist of July a piece of 
shell crashed through his thigh, and since then he has been on 


the operating-table six times, and fa 1 into that strange ether 
sleep while the surg: us have plied their knives It has been a 
question of saving the mans left 

They decided once to cut it off,” said Oskison ; ** that 
on the ship Relief, coming home, but Dr. Senn though* it might 
be spared, so they fixed it up with drainage-tubes, and her: | 
am. For twenty days my leg was held motionless in asw 





rhen they found that some mistake had been made 


and the leg had been put together crooked. So they had to 


ing splint 


break the bone and start over again Time and again the) 
have cut it open to take out pieces of bone, and every day when 
they dress the five wounds there I feel that 1 would rather di 
than bear the pain. This afternoon I have another operation 
you can see they have given me no food to-day to get me ready 
for it 

Che poor lad shut his lips bard and lay still, his face death 
like, his brow damp 

** Was it a large piece of shell that hit you ?” L asked, 

** About the size of my thumb, so they tell m« 

** Did it hurt you much at the time ¢” 

He shook his head. ‘Nothing to speak of ; getting hit was 
play to getting patched up. Why, it was rather pleasant while 
I lay bleeding on the field—so much so that I fell asleep befor 
the men came to carry me down to the hospital. That wa 


about two in the morning. But it hurt enough then, getting 
bumped along on a board and then down the mountain in a 
mule-wagon. The next day [ had my first operation, and to 
day, four months later, [ am still at it And I don’t believ« 
they will save my leg after all!” 


He sighed and closed his eyes, and I moved away 

[ learned afterward the result of the sixth operation, which 
was very sever‘ Oskison came through safely and the surgeon 
found a piece of brass deep in the thigh which had remained 
there all the time and poisoned the wounds 


To be continued 


The New York Horse Show. 


A MISAPPREHENSION CORRECTED—IT Is Not a DISPLAY OF 
FASHION ONLY, BUT THE Best EXHIBITION OF HORSES 
IN THE WORLD 


THE conventional idea more frequently than net is quite 
wrong ; but let an idea once take firm lodgment in the public 
mind, it stays there with much persistency, growing always 
with the years. Among the conventional ideas which have long 
prevailed in the metropolis, none of them is less correct than 
that which assumes that the national horse show held at Madi 
son Square Garden each autumn is merely a social function, a 
parade of much-dressed men and women, with the horses in the 
tan-bark ring as a very thin excuse for that other exhibit in 
the boxes and in the promenade. 

The originators of the horse show had no idea whatever of 
making the horse subordinate to the men and women in the 
boxes. Any one who knows your real horsy man quite well 
will thoroughly appreciate this, for your real horsey man sin 
cerely believes, or he would sincerely believe if he ever hap 
pened to think on the subject, that the horse, whether under 
saddle or in harness, was a much more important and interest- 
ing creation than the mere human beings of a world peopled 
mostly by foot-soldiers. 


To be sure, the promoters and founders of the horse show 
were themselves men of fashion and of wealth, and they and 
their families quite naturally went to the shows, and in so much 
as their presence could do so they set the seal of fashion on the 
gatherings. Others, wishing to appear in such unaccustomed 
company, flocked to the garden during horse-show week, and 
so the enterprise has been a great popular success, in the sense 
that it has always much more than paidits way. Neverthe 
less, it is a misconception to think that the horse show is a 
merely social function. 

As a horse show, it is the best thing of the kind in the world 
I am well aware that there are special fairs held in various parts 
of the world for particular types, where the exhibits would 
outclass the same types—unless it be American-bred trotters 
For instance, there are exhibitions of hackneys in England that 
are better than the hackney classes in New York ; there are bet 
ter rings of coach horses sometimes to be seen in France than 
can be seen in Madison Square Garden ; and so on, and so on, 
But for a show quite general, quite eclectic in its charecter, 
there is nothing to equal this anywhere, not even the great 
English show at Islington in London. 

It is easy enough to see how we took it into our heads that 
this autumn exhibition was rather a display of human fashion 
than equine style and form. There be a many of us who either 
do not have the time or do not take the trouble to form opinions 
of our own, or to secure the information necessary for any kind 
of correct opinion. How easy for such to take their information, 
and their opinions, too, from the daily newspapers. I have 
often wondered, when I have heard a person who, by cranial 
formation, appeared to be worthy to be the possessor of sense, 
echo the opinion and repeat the alleged facts he had come across 
in some penny paper—I have often wondered, I say, what this 
person would think of himself if he should see the callow youth 
who had written the piece he quoted. I venture to believe that 
he would feel inclined to think that he had been swindled in 
some way. And so he had, but he had been a party to the 
game, just as the buncoed is as bad as the buncoer. 

The young men who make false opinions for the town are 
not to be blamed for what they have done in the matter of the 
horse show. They meant no harm and they have done none 
They meant no harm, because it was their duty to be inter- 
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Stories of the War. 


Tuk IMPRESSION THAT MANILA MAKES ON THE AMERICAN 
SOLDIER—PRIMITIVE CONDITIONS, INTENSE HEAT, AND 
RESTLESS AMERICAN MopEST ADMIRAL DEWEY 

\ RECENT letter from Captain Edward Murphy, 2d, assistant 
adjutant-general United States Volunteers, on the staff of Gen 
eral Otisat Manila, gives 
a very clear insight into 
the strange conditions 
which surround the 
American soldiers in the 
Philippines. Captain 
Murphy writes : 

\fter a most tedious 
and thoroughly tiresome 
journey of thirty - two 
days we arrived at Man 
ila Bay, on board the 
Rio de Janeiro, on the 
25th of August, unfort 
unately about ten days 
too late to take a hand 
in the siege of Manila 
It was a great disap 
polntment to every 
American soldier, but I 
am told that we did not 
miss much, because the 
battle; was very much 
like an opera boutfe 
The Spaniards were de 
lighted to surrender to 
the Americans, and to be saved from the savage treatment 
which they knew they would receive at the hands of the insur- 
gents, who were threatening the city. It is a strange sight to 
walk through the streets of Manila and see the motley crowd 
of soldiers, sailors, Spanish residents, Filipinos, Japanese, Chi 
nese, and Malays. I don’t believe there is another place in the 
world where such a conglomerate people can be found. Every 
one seems happy over the present situation. One sees Spanish 
and American soldiers walking together, touching glasses in the 
saloons, and even sharing their cots and rations. The drinking 
places are all running full blast, doing an enormous business, 
and it is much feared that trouble will result. 

Manila is truly a very wonderful place. It is situated at the 
end of a bay, with water of very great depth. The mouth of 
the bay is very narrow, and the natural defenses are so well 
located that it seems marvelous that Dewey was able to get in 
with bis fleet He must have surprised them completely, for if 
they had had any guns at all in their forts near the mouth of 
the harbor—and I understand they had many very fine ones 

they certainly would have been able to drive him back. The 
old city of Manila is surrounded by a wall, skirted by a deep 
moat. The wall is over 200 years old, with an average height 
of twenty feet; is over twelve feet thick, and is said to be the 
strongest fortification of its kindin the world. Outside of the 
walled city, and on the west bank of the Pasig River, which 
bounds one side of the wall and forms one section of the moat, 
lies the residence portion of Manila, called Malate. The battle 
took place near this part of the city, and at present everything 
is turned upside down, and the fine residences of the Spanish 
grandees have been dese! ted by their terrified owners. 

Many of these places have been looted by the insurgents, who 
rushed into Manila as soon as the attack was made, and, taking 
advantage of their knowledge of the situation and the localities 
of the fine houses, and our inability to watch them and handle 
the Spaniards at the same time, they sacked hundreds of fine 
residences, carrying off valuable furniture and rare bric-A-brac 
The insurgents are now located about five miles from Malate, 
and about midway between it and Cavité. Aguinaldo is still 
in command, and has an army of less than 8,000 men, instead of 
the 60,000 that was reported. He shows a disposition to be 
troublesome at times, but General Merritt is very firm, and 
thus far no open revolt has occurred. 1 think we will have to 
clean them out before we get through. General Otis and staff 
have been assigned to quarters in the palace of Admiral Mon- 
tojo,in Cavite. We will be most pleasantly situated, on the 
point of Cavité, which is the coolest side of the harbor, with a 
stiff breeze almost all of the tim« 

Cavité is about five miles from Manila, as the crow flies, 
but by road over fifteen miles. We have a launch for the use 
of the general and his staff, and run over and back at will. I 
like Cavité much better than Manila, The sanitary condition 
of the former is very good, as is shown by the health of the 
troops. Manila, on the contrary, is very dirty and hot. Every 
general officer and bis staff have a palace, and it is comical to 
see how quickly they have all become used to their gorgeous 
palatial surroundings. The cable was opened yesterday for the 
first time, and brought us news of peace. There are no docks, 
so all steamers have to anchor about a mile off and unload by 
means of lighters, called castos, and built on the canoe plan, 
of bamboo. They are operated by natives, who are really Ma- 
lays, a very curious and interesting little brown people, of aver 
age intelligence and with little ambition, except a desire not 
to be disturbed in their rest. They smoke all the time, either 
cigars or cigarettes. It is a strange sight to see women walking 
through the streets with great long cigars in their mouths, It 
is more unusual to see a woman walking without a cigar than 
with one. The cigars are good and ridiculously cheap. The 
very best I could get cost two dollars per hundred, and are 
equal to our twenty-five-cent cigars 

About fifteen transports are discharging their cargoes, main- 
ly provisions and war munitions. Every country of Europe is 
represented by its war-vessels. Spain’s representation is a sub- 
marine fleet. which, before the Ist of May, was the proud boast 
of every Spaniard in Manila, It is an interesting and agreeable 
diversion, in the evening, to take a launch and run out around 
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the ruins of the Spanish fleet The wrecks, standing as they 
lo more than half out of the water, bear testimony to the tel 
ribly destructive power of modern guns. General Otis and I 
made an informal ill n Captain Chichester, of the English 
cruiser Jm tulité yesterday He is a firm friend of the 
Americans, and I was glad to meet him He treated us with 
true English hospitality, and will pay usa formal visit as soon 
is we are located in our quarters. We also will have to make 

r forma ills soon to all of Uncle Sam’s big ships. Navy 
men say that r two monitors, the Monferey and the Monad 
n now her i clean out all the war-ships in the harbor, 
ind I should think I mi their appearance, that they could 

he climate here is not nearly as bad as you have been led 
to believe Of course the sun is veiy hot, but there is almost 
lways a cool monsoon blowing in from the bay, which is very 
refreshing, and if one can keep in the abundant shade and re- 
main quiet in the middle of the day, the climate will not bavea 
bad effect We all dress in white drilling, and wear helmets of 


pitt Woolen undergarment ire the best, on account of their 
ibsorbing powe ind every visitor is advised to wear an ab 
vaandage of wool, and not to indulge in outside shirts or 

llars and cuffs. General Otis and I called on Admiral Dewey 
terday m board the OU pia He did not look one bit like 
his photographs. He is good-looking, but has none of that 


peculiar cast of countenance which all the lithographs insist on 
viving him He is very quiet, modest, and unassuming, and, in 
speaking of his naval victory and the fame it gave him, said 
that he never suspected his greatness until the ne wspapers con 


taining ccounts of the battle began to pour in on him 


A Thanksgiving-Day Song. 
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I ems th W gned 
| ta sa 
rhis v I } 
Has 1 h of 
llas mu f toil and sin 
But the luckiest world for the men of this world 
l ti 1 the re | gi 
i i I gt 
t I find every s i 
I tha iL al ing I 
\ pple ¢ ne's hes igh 
! ull t years have met d y 
That fruit, like us, might grow to-day; 
And so we apples ripen fast, 
Fed by the dead and buried past 
These times are rife 
With noise and strife 
ind not devoid of sin, 
But the luckiest times for the men of these times 


Are the times they're living in 
I am living now, 


An apple on time's highest rh 


ig 


Sam WALTER Foss 


Life Insurance—Read Your Policy. 


It is a good time to repeat what I have said before—that 
every person who is insured should, before he accepts his policy 
and pays his first premium, read his policy over very carefully 
It is true that the contract is sometimes very long, and some 
times it may not be readily understood. But no man should 
sign a contract for life insurance, or for anything else, that is 
not perfectly clear to him in all its terms. The insurance com 
panies, of course, properly safeguard their interests. Thatisa 
matter of business, and no one can blame them. If the insured 
does not also safeguard his interests, that is obviously his fault. 


Some of the newer forms of policy are very short. One issued 


by the New York Life is little more than an ordinary form of 
contract, which any one can understand at sight, and I presume 
that the other large companies have also models of brevity 
which they recommend. ; 

I print herewith a letter, which speaks for itself. It is abso 
lutely untrue that my statement was instigated by malice. I 
repeated astatement that had appeared in the public prints, and 


apparently without contradiction. This much should be said in 


justice to Mr. Moss as well as myse If : 


New York, N. Y., November 3d, 1898. 

Epitor LesLie’s WEEKLY. Dear Sir ;—There has been repeated in 
your columns, under the head of ** Insurance Notes,”’ signed ** The Her- 
mit,’ a statement that the trouble with the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association had arisen from a contract with the general manager, by 
which he has been receiving eighty-five per cent. of the total receipts 
on new business. This contract was canceied last July. Both these 
statements are absolutely untrue. I resigned my position with the 
Mutual Reserve, and refused to continue to be in its employ for other 
reasons than those given to you. The statement that the rate of com 

ission quoted by you was considered by the management to be ex 
cessive is shown t true by the fact th 
as high as ninety percent, of the first year, in order to obtain busi 
ness. I will thank you to give to this contradiction as prominent a 
place in your columns as you did to the article, which was evidently 
instigated by malice Yours truly, Morton D. Moss. ~ 
‘B. B. B..”’ Amherst, New York : ve company you mention is an 
assessment concern and has had considerable trouble with ita members 
I would advise you to take a policy in an old-line company, selecting one 
of the strongest and best, where your money will be safe and your security 
ampie, 

* Anxious,\’ Atlanta, Georgia: The Northwestern Life Assurance 
Company, of Chicago, is an assessment concern, reporting last year a 
copsiderable amount of losses due, unpaid, and unadjusted. My own 
preference would be for one of the old-line companies, especially as the 
rate of premium you mention seems to be a pretty good one, unless you 
are older than I infer : : 

*McK.,"’ Galveston, Texas: 





it, to-day, they pay agents 








The association you refer to is an assess- 
ment concern. The best plan would be to write to the president and ask 
what the organization will guarantee at the conclusion of the distributive 
term. If nothing is guaranteed it would be wiser to drop the policies 
and take insurance in one of the old-line companies, where you know 
you are safe i 

‘Sugar City,” Bay City, Michigan : The Union Central, of Cincin- 
nati, is a stock company, which last year reported receipts of $4,697 
000 ; paid to its policy-holders $1,493,000 ; and for its total miscellane- 
ous expenses, $1,128,000. It reported 58,580 policies in force at the end 
of the year, and that more than 10,000 policies ceased to be in force 
during 1897 It is not one of the largest c ympanies, but repe 
balance of net assets. 
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GOING TO THE PARADE—THE EMPEROR IN FRONT. 
Neue Verlag at the court of William II, 
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Neue Verlag at the court of William IT. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM II, ‘D HIS STAFF, WITH HIS FOUR BOYS iN FRONT, BEING PHOTOGRAPHED WHILE AT PARADE AT POTSDAM. THE vPEaes 


By permission 0. Kraus & Bremer. . 


THE YOUNG GERMAN EMPEROR, WHOSE VISIT TO SRE 
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CAREER FROM HIS BOYHOOD OF THE REMARKABLE RULER OF THE GREAT AN? 
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») SON,’ —EMPRESS FREDER- EMPEROR WILLiAM II, IN HIS LATEST 
t OLDEST BOY, THE PRES- PICTURE, TAKEN OCTOBER 
{PEROR WILLIAM II, IsT, 1597. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM II. CRITICISING THE TACTICS, 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM AS COLONEL OF HER BRITISH MAJESTY'S HORSE GUARDS. 
By permission of Reichert & Lindner, court photographers, 
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rHE LITTLE CROWN PRINCE BRINGS UP 1HE REAR IN POTSDAM, 
Neue Verlag at the court of William TT 





A SOCIAL BREAKFAST WITH THE EMPEROR'S FAMILY IN THE PARK AT POTSDAM. 


By permission of Kraus & Bremer 


EMPEROR WILLIAM II, AND HIS IMPERIAL CONSORT REVIEW THE GUARD, 
Vene Verlag at the ccurt of William TT. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM II. AT THE ‘‘HUBERTUS HUNT,” NOVEMBER 3D, 1897. 
By permission of Ziesler, court photographer, 


TO HE HOLY LAND ATTRACTS THE WORLD’S ATTENTION. 
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THE } MPs Il. AT THE MAN(EUVRES, SEPTEMBER, 1897. 
» - Permission of Kraus & Bremer. 


T ‘ERMAN EMPIRE.—By PERMISSION OF THE “ NevE VERLAG.”—[SEE ARTICLE ON Page 410.) 
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THE INTERESTING LIFE OF THE YOUNG GERMAN RULER FROM HIS BOYHOOD UP—THE FOUNDATIONS OF HIS CAREER AND HOW THEY WERI 
INDIVIDUALITY AND A DECIDED PROMISE OF RIPENING GREATNESS 


LAID—A STRONG 


S it a fine boy ?’ in 
quired the Queen of 
England; and the 
late Emperor Wil 
iam I., then Regent 
of Prussia, hastened 
in an ordinary cab 
to see for himself if 
it Was a strapping 
hoy,” whilst the ob 
ject af all this fuss 
and solicitude was 
even then, on the 
27th day of Janu 
ary, 1859, lustily 
crying and kicking, 
to the edification of 
the assembled fam 
ily. Thirty-nine 
years have come and 
gone since, and the 
“strapping boy’ 
has grown up to a 





shrewd, precocious, 
and accomplished 
leader of the most 
influential nation in 


EMPEROR WILLIAM II. AS DER ALTE FRITZ 
(FREDERICK THE GREAT) 


By permission of Reichard & Lindner, court 
photographers Europe, destined to 
accomplish by peaceful means that which Napoleon I. had tried 


but failed, while Frederick the Great had succeeded, it is true, 


but at the sacrifice of many valuable lives and his own earthly 
happin 

\ host of itinerant writers, most of whom label their prod 
uct from ‘thigh sources” of ‘unquestioned authority,” etc., 
he, vilified this man to their heart’s content, and chiefly, I 


regret to say, in the sensational columns of some of our own 
‘‘enterprising ” papers. He has been described as tyrant, vision 
ary, egotist, and what not ; as being on the brink of insanity, a 
physical wreck, and similar falsehoods. He has been charged 
by ‘“‘special carrespondents” of elastic principle as a military 
poseur itching for war, arrogant and unsympathetic, with a 
morbid desire for notoriety. An indulgent public has lent a 
willing ear to this unwarranted talk, the product, as I have said, 
of ignorance and spite. For this reason it will doubtless prove 
a treat to millions of intelligent readers to know a few of many 
facts I have gathered from disinterested sources of highest in 

tegrity, during the past twenty-five years of life on the conti- 
nent, together with my own personal observation of Emperor 
William IT., whom I have seen time and again at arm’s length ; 
have listened to his talk and studied the facial play of his busy 
mind, unobserved by him, This, together with the undeniable 
facts of his daily work, will, I have no doubt, serve alike the 
reader who desires truthful information, and encourage contem 

poraneous rulers to similar laudable effort 

From his sixth year, when he was placed under the tutelage 
of that unbending disciplinarian, Dr. Hintzpeter, and onward, 
incessant study and military discipline have been his daily lot. 
At ten years of age we find him as lieutenant in the historical 
Foot Guards, those giant Potsdam grenadiers which were the 
pride of Frederick the Great, and which continue to this day 
the flower of Germany’s army. As is well known, in the Hohen- 
zollern family a prince of the ruling house ceases to belong to 
the nursery after his tenth year, and becomes subject to the 
military discipline of a governor and the regulations of his 
regiment. Indeed, the son of a Prussian King, or royal prince, 
may be said to be a soldier from the very moment he is born. 
He is a predestined commander, if he be an heir presumptive, 
of the First Guards of the garde du corps; and from the 
time he begins to walk and talk, his military education is com- 
menced. The Germans have a word which, being liberally 
translated, means ‘‘a common obligation to bear arms”; and 
from the obligations implied in this word no one, not even the 
royal family, is exempt. 

The present Emperor's grandfather, the old Emperor, was 
presented in a hussar uniform to his mother, the beautiful 
Louise, when he was six years old, and was serving in the army 
when he was ten. His descendants have followed closely in his 
footsteps, even wearing the hussar uniform when boys because 
he set the example. The First Foot Guards, to which he was 
attached, is one of the most famous regiments of the garde du 
corps, which is recruited from the entire German empire, and 
is the flower of its army. The Foot Guards are the direct suc- 
cessors of the giant Potsdam grenadiers, organized by Frederick 
I., and which were disbanded and reorganized into four foot- 
guard regiments by Frederick the Great in 1740, These giant 
grenadiers were the hobby of Frederick I., and all Europe rang 
with the scandal which followed his efforts to obtain gigantic 
recruits. No less than $12,000,000 went out of the country 
between 1713 and 1725 for payments of giants ; and the King is 
known to have paid $5,000 for ‘“‘ Joseph,” $3,500 for *‘ Andrea 
Capra,” and £1,200 for “‘ Kirkland,” an Irish giant. Those who 
have read Thackeray’s ‘‘ Barry Lyndon” will remember how 
the crimping sergeant informed Barry: ‘‘In the old King’s 
time we would have given a thousand for you, when he had his 
giant regiment,” and will recall the story of Morgan Prussia, 
the Irish giant, who, having been kidnapped and pressed into 
service, excited the King’s curiosity and avarice by his stories 
of his eight tall brothers, and was sent to Ireland to fetch them 
over, but never was heard from again. Among these giants 
the subject of our sketch was placed, with a singular disregard 
for the eternal fitness of things, for a German officer is not only 
the drill-master of his men, but he stands in loco parentis to 
them. How the good-natured giants seven feet high regard 
the boy, who calls them ‘‘ Meine Kinder,” may readily be im- 
agined 

(*Copyrighted by the author.) 


By ( FRANK DEWEY 


Shortly after this introduction he was transferred toa college 
at Cassel, whose president, a stern, old tutor, conditioned that 
the royal prince ‘‘shall expect no better treatment than th: 
average student hus he was compelled to be under coustant 
supervision from six A, M, tillnine P. M., with intermission of half 
in hour for meals. It was daily study, music, practice in the 
gymnasium, and all sorts of manly sports. But little time was 
illowed for idle recreation, and equally limited his pocket-money 
According to his 
teacher’s testimony, he was one of the first in his class, and pat 


which did not exceed five dollars a month 


ticularly proficient in history and political economy. To quote 
the college president: ** He had a clear, penetrative, and quick 
mind, a flexible temper, and any amount of stick-to-it-ness. He 
was most tenacious in resolve, and would not quit a problem till 
he had mastered it. He delighted chiefly in history and poetry 

He would embody noble thoughts and lofty inspiration in beau 

tiful construction of elegant sentences, and surround his ideal 
with poetic refinement.” 

It is but a step, as it were, from the university to the bar 
racks, for on graduating he was immediately transferred to the 
latter, with a brief intermission for courtship and marriage to 
that good and noble princess, who has since blessed him with 
seven beautiful children, and who helps to smooth his daily path 
of thorns. It was a marriage of romance and mutual affection. 
Indeed, it was love at first sight, accelerated by his romantic and 
poetic temperament, and responded to in equal measure by her 
sentimental nature. It was a rare union, the spontaneous result 
A divine Providence has 
strengthened their confidence in each other, and this, in turn, 


of innocence and guileless sincerity. 


has blessed their union with ties of undying affection. 

As colonel of his favorite regiment, the Red Hussars, he de 
voted himself to ‘‘ his boys” with all the ardor of youthful ambi 
tion. For some years he continued in this capacity with an eat 
nestness of purpose which merited favorable comment from the 
late Emperor William I., Moltke, and Bismarck. An instance 
characteristic of his religious morality, even in those early days, 
happened just at this period. Several noble officers of bis regi- 
ment were engaged in high betting at a swell club in Potsdam, 
and large sums had changed hands. On hearing this the crown 











KNIGHTLY ARMOR, DRAWN BY EMPEROR WILLIAM IL. 
By permission of Messrs. Kraus & Bremer 


prince addressed them in a body, and ordered the culprits to 
resign from the club. This brought about an appeal to the old 
Emperor from Prince R——, president of the club. The old 
Emperor sent for Prince William, and argued with him at 
great length. ‘‘The honor of the club will suffer,” he said, 
‘*unless you withdraw your edict.” ‘* Your Majesty,” replied 
Prince William, ‘‘ permit me a single question. Am I colonel 
of my regiment or am I not?” ‘‘ Certainly you are,” was the 
old man’s reply. ‘‘ Then permit me to insist on my order—or 
let me place my resignation in your hands.” ‘‘ Oh,” interrupt 
ed the old Emperor, ‘‘ there can be no talk of that. You are 
too good a colonel to lose.” And to the president of the club 
who called later, he said: ‘‘ Yes, my dear R——, I should like 
to oblige you, but the colonel, he will not.” With equal serious- 
ness he devoted his spare hours, not, like the gilded youth of 
Mayfair or Murray Hill, to playing the swell in ball-rooms and 
clubs, but he studied politics, fine arts, and the vagaries of 
diplomacy. 

At barely thirty years of age he was commissioned to repre- 
sent the court at various important functions at home and 
abroad. It was at this period that a well-known French writer 
analyzed his character with keen penetration and prophetic judg- 
ment. ‘‘ Prince William,” to quote this Gallic authority, ‘is 
unmistakably a whole man ; he possesses intelligence, rare tact, 
and a big heart ; a great future is before him. Of royal princes 
at the German court, he is the most intelligent. He possesses 
the courage of his convictions, is enterprising, albeit hot-head- 
ed and over-zealous, but he has a sympathetic heart. There is 
fire, animation, buoyancy in character as well as in spirit, and 
he is also ready in repartee, quite unusual among Germans. He 
loves the army, and in turn possesses the latter’s devotion to a 
man. In spite of his youth, he is liked by all classes. He reads 
much and is well-informed ; matures plans for the welfare of 
his country, and possesses a remarkable faculty for politics. He 
is sure to become a prominent man of his age, and possibly a 
great monarch. Prussia is likely to realize in him a Frederick 
the Great, without the latter’s skepticism. Moreover, he pos- 
sesses a jovial spirit which promises to modify the harshness of 
military discipline. He is sure to turn out a personal ruler, 
with a healthy, clear judgment, quick to decide, energetic in 
action, and tenacious in execution. If ever he succeeds to the 
throne he is certain to continue the work of his grandfather. 
Germany’s enemies will find in him a terrible antagonist, and 
he is likely to become the Henry VI. of his country.” 


This eminent opinion from a nation of confirmed German 
haters is all the more interesting if viewed in the light of hi 
colleague's criticism, M. Ayene, an equally prominent Parisia 
who had the courage to publish the following umé on his re 
turn from a visit to Berlin recently ‘The German Emperor is 
somebody,” says M. Ayene. “ He is ever original, ever interest 
ing. He animates everything he does with such a fullness of 
spirit and life, infuses into it so much sincerity, shows such a 


fund of knowledge and healthy activity, as to carry everything 
with him. He is certainly well equipped. He is unmistakably 
a soldier, but no less a statesman, and, above all, I regard him 


as a speaker of the Ciceronian order—with a musical voice and 


electric fire. He might as conveniently try philosophy, ph 
lology, poetry, and the sciences. Were he not an Emperor, he'd 
be an ideal journalist, In his vanity of display he’s simply in 
comparable. He loves the grandiose and despises the mediocre 
Quick to comprehend, and equally ready to decide, he seldom 
misses the proper word at the right moment Ll have often 
thought if Emperor William were King of France, his court 


would have rivaled that of Louis XIV. He would have 
captured our hearts with his knightly spirit and untiring 
energy. He would have elevated the genius of France on the 
field of art, knowledge, and military glory, and we would have 
followed him implicitly and with enthusiasm.” 

Let us turn from these unbiased and critical opinions to in 
disputable facts of to-day. Emperor William is unquestionably 
a faithful, conscientious, and hard worker, whether at home 
or abroad. Like his famous ancestor, Frederick the Great, he, 
too, is reported to have said ; ‘* My calling requires application 
and industry. My mind and body bend beneath the weight of 
duty. That I live is hardly necessary, but that [ shall work is 
imperative.” Each hour of the day, down to the last, is devot 
ed to the public good, to some appointment or affair which fills 
a detailed and lengthy court report. He rises with the lark, 
often at five o’clock, and, after a bath, dresses at once in uni 
form. There is no idle lounging for his active body. At break 
fast, which follows an hour later, he is joined by the Empress, 
who supervises the meal, composed of tea, bread and butter, 
cold meat, and eggs. As arule, the children appear during the 
meal, and for a few minutes there is an exchange of gladsome 
greetings. Soon after this the Emperor turns to a long pro 
gramme of varied work—from hearing reports by his several 
ministers, audiences to envoys of foreign Powers, coquetting 
with factions of an arbitrary Reichstag, and a legion of peti 
tions of divers kinds, down to a barrel of letters, documents, 
and suggestions from all over the empire—for there are cranks 
in Germany as well as elsewhere. In addition to this regular 
plan, he interests himself in Berlin’s local government, and ever 
keeps a watchful eye on current events of the day. At two 
P. M. he turns in to lunch with his family, frugal as the morn- 
ing meal, and which he has honestly earned. He has barely 
time to exchange a few loving words with the children, for at 
three he is out for a drive with his royal spouse, in the Thier- 
garten. This recreation seldom lasts beyond an hour, when he 
returns to his duties, bent on finishing the day’s work. Dinner 
is served at seven, and rarely is the imperial family without 
guests at the table. He loves bright company, himself ever the 
brightest star in repartee, and his boyish glee and sparkling 
humor keep the royal board in buoyant spirits. Neither of 
their Majesties care for high-spiced or indigestible cookery. A 
plain, home-like diet is his preference, and he delights in pick- 
ing up recipes of wholesome specialties on his travels, which he 
turns over to the Empress for adaptation at the next oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, the Emperor loves nothing better than recrea 
tion in his family. It is this beautiful feature which has en- 
deared him to the loyal German heart from Memel in the 
north down to Botzen in the south. With chivalrous devotion 
he idolizes his wife, for he is a lover still, ever youthful and 
romantic. Very often he steals half an hour from his busy en- 
gagements to consult with his royal spouse; still, she never 
goes beyond her privilege as wife and mother, and prudently 
waits to be asked. 

It is this remarkably clever faculty on her part which holds 
captive his heart and affection, and which caused him to say at 





EMPEROR WILLIAM AND HIS FAVORITE, “ FRITZ.” 
By permission of Messrs. Kraus & Bremer. 


a public dinner some time ago; “ The tie that unites me to this 
province and binds me more closely to it than to any other of 
my empire is the jewel that sheds its lustre at my side—her 
Majesty the Empress. Sprung from this soil, the ideal of the 
collective virtues of a German princess, it is to her I owe it that 
I am able to bear the weighty responsibilities of my position in 
a joyful spirit.” There is a ring in this of old-time chivalry such 
as is seldom heard from royal lips nowadays. While it is true 
that she is not so clever in art as her mother-in-law, nor so 
smart as Queen Louise was, she combines all the qualities which 
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HOW FORT MONROE LOOKED IN 


| FIND,” said a wounded convalescent, as he leaned against 

the tent-post and watched a tent-mate struggle with a flannel 
shirt in the wash-tub L find it best not to wear one much 
nger than a week, for then it’s so much easier to wash It 


takes a man who has been through a campaign to make econom 
il dis eries In the matter of dress, and arrive at sensible 
onclusions. By this time, however, he has probably decided 
that to ‘wear one much longer than a week” is poor policy 
any way, for while 
he is in hospital 
some one provides 
the shirt for him 
puts it on him, takes 
it off him, and 
washes it for him, 
thereby relieving 
him of all responsi 
bility in the matter 
At first ** he,” in the 
abstract, had none 
to put on ; when he 
was brought ashore, 
a helpless burden, 
from the Olivette 
and the Breal 
water, his soiled 
blood-stiffened uni 
form, soaked with 
rain and perspira- 
tion, was all he had 
People who saw 
a the first landing of 
PRIVATE GATES, OF ‘* GRIMES’S LIGHT 
BATTERY, STRUCK BY A PIECE oF the sick and wound- 
BURSTING SHELL AT SAN JUAN—HIS ed say it was one 
UPPER LIP IS ENTIKELY GONE, FOUR of the saddest 


TEtTH AND PART OF JAW KNOCKED 
OUT, AND THE NOSE LOOSENED 


and 
most impressive pro 
cessions evel see 
I'he stretchers and flat-cars were loaded with their crippled 
burdens on the wharf and carried slowly up the street througha 
tightly-packed crowd of spectators extending all the way from 
wharf to hospital, and kept back with difficulty by sentinels 
stationed every few paces, all taking place amid perfect silence, 
the crowd awed, evidently, by the sight of the ghastly faces and 
severed limbs. But the patients had hardly lain down on their 


its, and the lint and instruments been produced, before the 





CONVEYING SICK AND WOUNDED ON TROLLIY-CARS 
FROM THE TRANSPORTS TO THE UOSPITAL, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
GREAT ARMY 


AND HUMOR OF THE SITUATION 





ONE OF THE FIRST LANDINGS OF THE SICK AND WOUNDED 
FROM THE TRANSPORTS 


HOSPITAL. 


SUMMER, WHEN IT HAD A THOUSAND SICK SOLDIERS TO CARE FOR—THE PATHOS 


place than was old Fort Movroe for the next four or five week 

\ thousand men in hospital (both in building and tents), sick 
from wounds, fever, exhaustion, sunstroke, and semi-starva 
tion ; ten or twelve extra surgeons: a large corps of trained 


nurses and hospital attendants all the First Maryland Infant 


ry encamped outside the gates army officers and soldiers 
navy Officers and sailors, with a large sprinkling of guests at 
the three hotels ll this on land, and sever r eight of Uncle 
Sam’s ships swinging at anchor in the Roads the S Fra 
isco, Dolphi Lancaster, Katahdi; I ind others 
with the old Jamestown and the pretty littl quarantine yacht 
Dagmar lying near by, both flying their vellow flags 

Here a group of * jackies,” with ‘liberty ” for the first time 
in many days, is waiting for the ** trolley " to take them to the 
allurements of the metropolis (Hampton): one who has saved 


up more pay than the rest rolls by luxuriously in a 


1 Open ba 
rouche, leaning back in style, with a cigar in his mouth 


, and 
driven by a liveried (2) darky, of course followed by the jeers of 
his less fortunate comrades In the small drug-store a knot of 
big, sun-burned volunteers in campaign clothes are drinking 
four glasses of soda-water apiece; a girl in a pink shirt-waist 
and duck skirt trips by with a young ensign from the Dolphin 
or the Alexander, dressed in white canvas from head to foot. 
both under the same white lace parasol ; two or three Sentiago 
convalescents with sunken eyes and hollow cheeks shuffle down 
the street, leaning heavily on canes, and dressed in ill fitting 


pajamas and carpet-slippers, lurching from side to side every 





A MEMBER OF THE THIRD WISCONSIN JUST BEGINNING TO RECOVER FROM TYPHOID. 


ladies of the garrison and vicinity had started a sewing-circle to 
make pajamas and surgical shirts, meanwhile giving their hus 
bands’ clothes and slitting their old sheets up into rags and 
bandages ; also starting ‘‘ begging-letters” to many different 
points, which were responded to so generously that the memory 
of those two or three hot, tedious, suffering weeks has been 
obliterated to some extent, it is hoped, from the minds of those 
who, it should be said to their credit, endured all bravely 

And Santiago itself can hardly have been a more interesting 


few steps from sheer weakness ; young colored cavalrymen of 
magnificent physique saunter by, smoking and grinning affably 
at everybody, wearing campaign hats on which are inscribed, in 
big, black letters, ‘* Down with Spain,” **‘ Remember the Muine,” 
and other patriotic exclamations of a rather profane charac- 
ter ; old ‘* Aunt Charlotte,” in her ancient ox-cart, selling ** per- 
nicious pies” to the soldiers ; an old wagon filled with water 
melons and drawn by a gothic horse, surrounded by brass- 
Continued on page 408.) 
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buttoned boys with insatiable appetites ; a young Maryland offi 
racefully sittir i dashing horse, on his way for a run into 
the back int i veterans from the Soldiers’ Home, 
» have crept r to the scene of action to bask in the war 
sphet and ‘ ver Antietam and Shiloh ; tourists with 
k th ed boys selling roses and figs: stea:m-launches 
t ling | : 1 forth over the water from float to ship 
sentinels at every tul irtailing the privileges of the irate 
tax pay here are few places in the whole United States, 
wet w esent a re Varied panorama of both peace 
und war ta as this time-honored old rendezvous during the 
mouths of Ju und A ist, especially at sundown, when the 
t white Balt re and Washington boats glide slowly up to 
t pier and the eager crowd of passengers press to the rail to 
gaze down into the sea of faces looking up at them from the 
dock ; for boat time to Old-Pointers what *‘ train-time ” is 

to the peopl the back-woods 
But the greatest interest centres, of course, in the hospital 
\t first the atmosphere was a very sad and melancholy one 
sometimes twice in one day the wailing notes of a dead march 
would break in upon t juiet of a lovely, peaceful summer 
afternoon, genera for some poor fellow who never got to 
Cuba, and wi eft home, friends, business, and all, simply to 
take typhoid fever at Tampa or Chickamauga, and travel a 
thousand miles back to dic Sometimes relatives and friends 
come and take them home; others are carried to the National 
Cemetery, near Hampton, and the broken notes of a dirge, gen 
erally Chop Funeral March, sound doleful enough, borne 
back to the post in gusts if the wind is in the right direction, as 
t little 1 ssion crosses the causeway that separates tne 
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part of it manicuring 
their nails. Playing 
cards, with the middle 
of the bed for a table, 
is a favorite pastime 
Flowers are always 
hailed with delight, 
and there is always a 
fight for red roses 
Instead of being put 
RTside at meal - time 
many patients insist 
that the **‘ bokay shal 
be used as a “ centre 
piece,” no matter how 
small thetable. There 
is something about ty 
phoid fever that surely 
is calculated to develop 
the wsthetic sensibil 
ties. The dining - hall 
is large, airy, an! 
pleasant, and scrupu 
lously neat; every 
dish is scalded after 
using, to kill any povsibly existing germ ; a French chef cooks 
for the very ill; the greatest care is taken with all the food 
and a patient must eat at the general table two weeks before he 
is allowed to take a furlough. When “ dinner” is sounded on 
the bugle a rather weird and pitiful procession of pink, blue 
green, and white pajamas, crutches, and canes files into the un 
plastered room, and the odors wafted through the kitchen win 
dow often move the uninvited to envy In the afternoon the 
camp is comparatively still, except that every other day the 





AN OPERATION—DRAWING BAD BLOOD FROM THE LUNGS 


peninsula from the main land—a procession simple yet impress- 
ive; the coffin entirely hidden by the flag in which if is 
wrapped (the chaplain always sees that a bunch of white roses 
lies on top), and resting on a caisson drawn by two army mules; 
six soldiers walk by the wheels as pall-bearers, one or two offi- 
cers and a small guard-of honor follow, the whole led by the 
band, and all marching at slow-time. Truly ‘‘the paths of 
glory ” have led ** but to the grave” for many a poor fellow 
who never got a chance to show that he could walk therein. 
I'he death-rate, however, has been wonderfully low, and the 
doctors and nurses are bighly commended for it. 

\s to the daily routine, there is bardly a quiet moment in 
the camp from the time the tent-flaps are thrown back in the 
early morning till the solitary lantern is lighted in the evening. 
From nine to eleven in the morning all is *‘ orderly confusion”; 
the camp streets ore filled with people of all descriptions, all 
runuing on different errands with the same endin view; attend- 
ants hauling and pulling; *‘ walkers” (convalescents) sweeping 
and helping on a small scale in various ways; doctors taking 
temperatures and making out reports ; nurses emerging from 
the store-room and laboratory with bottles under one arm and 
a pile of towels on the other ; photographers trying to pose 
groups at the tent-doors and keep out of the way at the same 
time ; ladies distributing flowers from big baskets on their 
arms ; patients staring childishly about, or joking, promenad- 
ing, and playing with the ever-present kitten ; some prinking 
with clumsy preciseness before diminutive mirrors. One or 
two, it is said, now that time is no object, spend the greater 


post band plays near by from 
five to six, 

A tour of the wards, both 
out-of-doors and in, is a very 
novel experience. Some of the 
occupants will draw the sheets 
up over their heads and re 
main that way, looking like 
swathed statues, till the visit- 
ors have passed on; others 
scorn to acknowledge your 
presence, thereby acknowledg- 
ing themselves ‘a show,” and 
impose upon you successfully 
until, turning suddenly, you 
catch them ‘* peeking” over the 
edge of a pictorial magazine or 
daily; the majority, however, 
prefer to talk and be talked 
to, though many are too weak 
to articulate plainly. One aft- 
ernoon I noticed a big “‘ rough 
rider” from the alk li plains—a 
very shadow, evidently, of his 
former self—lying very still and 
looking very miserable, wan, 
and despairing ; and in bis thin 
hand he held a tiny pink rose 
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LOOKING DOWN A CAMP STREET DOCTORS, NURSES, ATTENDANTS, AND PATIENTS 


bud. Knowing that people from that part of thi suntry are 
not prone to study * effects,” we inquired why it was, and 
learned that he was passionately fond of flowers 
Ah !” he said, with a long, weak sigh, when the first were 

brought to him, ‘*‘ these don’t grow in ii country 

In another ward lies a poor young *‘ regular,” whose troubles 
haven't come single, as his right arm has been amputated and 
he is also just coming out of a long siege of typhoid ; he is 
emaciated to a pitiable degree, but is cheerful and pleasant to 
all. Ina bed near him there has been 
a colored sergeant of infantry, wh 
stands six feet five, and who was shot 
through the lungs in the charge at San 
Juan. He fought on for two or thre 
hours until, in passing, an officer called 
out 


Why, Brown, don’t you know 


you're hurt 7’ to which he coolly re 
plied, ** Oh, yes; dat done happen a 
long time ago, suh. I done pick off a 
lot ob ’em since den /” 


One irrepressible Pennsylvania vol 
unteer, the ‘** funny man” of the tent, 
was day after day disciplined for th: 
misdemeanor of jumping out of bed 
when the nurse’s back was turned, and 
dancing jigs in the narrow aisle in his 
loose, bungling pajamas, thereby cau 
ing dangerous fits of laughter among 
his weaker companions. It is needless 
to say he recovered. One patient i 
very proud of looking like Anthony 
Hope, and does not object to being wak 
ened from a siesta at any hour of the 
day to let visitors see his resemblanc 
to that author, although it may l« 
questioned if the name conveys to hi 
mind any definite idea. 

On the night of the surrender ox 
Santiago, when the hotel lobbies were 
filled with an excited and inquirin 
throng, two young ladies who had bee 
helping a great deal in the bospite!' 
work happened to be down-street when 
the little one - sheet “Extra” was 
brought out ; while others were only 
thinking of themselves and their per 
sonal friends at the front, (hei 
thoughts flew to the camp where lay 
the wrecks of men who had done and 
suffered so much to attain this object 
Securing as many copies as they could 
they rushed back to the camp, which 
lay in almost total darkness. Begin 
ning at the first ward, they made the 
tour of the camp, shouting in at the 
tent-doors, ‘‘Santiago has fallen! 
Santiago has fallen!” Excited ex 
clamations of ‘* What’s that? What’s 

(Continued on page 411.) 





A GROUP OF PATIENTS HAVING THEIR WOUNDS DRESSED, 
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i t t H tl ulies of the 
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You ma fat | i t 1 be | 
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f t é ! wa self 1 i t t K In 
pre e of the nd the ba often gets on top and 
n p st nten It 1 pict fit foray] tel 
theme f 1 poet I indeed, t possible measur 
f earth hay I f I | ! ( pted 
tl ( : 3 reu 1 a member f the 
French A I | n ind this is par 
ti irly t | I I t n i tl | | t 
f hi 5 hus, whi on | la i I il 1 tl 
North Sea, he bserved a sailor rubbir t leck How 
many hours’ duty hast thou had yesterday ¢’ he asked of the 
latter * From twelve M. till four P. M., your Majesty.” So 
long! Well, goan t] to bed ; the d vill soon be dirty 
igain.” Not less is | care t food, and he fre 
quently surprises tl in the kitchen Ob ng a sailor 
carry | ration, he said : ‘** Let me see what have you for 
linuer to-day @” Bea ugain, your Majes replied the 
tar ith a melancholy counte ! So, beans Then go 
back to the cook and say that I b f him a ration.” As 
a matter of fact, ‘‘ beans” is one of his favorite dishes, and 
whenever it is on the ship he will ha i ration, to \s 
i rule | to i t iilors in rsation, and chats 
with them quite unreservedly Thus he used to listen patiently, 
and with apparent gullibility, to the cock ind-bull stories of an 
old tar who used to spin yarns by the yard. When the Em 
peror’s turn came he p d himself a veritable Yankee. **‘ We 


were in the North Sea o afternoon,” he said, ‘‘ and I noticed 
1 shark swimmin yround my yacht I didn’t like it a bit. 
You know the superstition that exists about a shark’s following 
a vessel ?’ he said, with an air of nautical experience. The sailor 
nodded ‘* Well,” he went on, *‘ the shar sailed around us all 
that afternoon and the next day, and I determined to catch him 
ind have his life, so that Is ildu’t feel uneasy about losing a 
life from those on board. We had had a baited hook out for 
him, but he wouldn’t bit On the following morning I fixed 
up a bait for him that I thought would land him, and, sure 
enough, in the afternoon we got him. He fought like a wild 
beast, but we got him on board finally and killed him. Then 


we cut him up. Do you know, we found in that shark’s belly a 


newspaper in a wrapper, unopened, and it will surprise you, as 
it did me, 
from Berlin, and that it 
sailor’s impatience the Emperor queried, ‘* Dost thou not believe 
me?” * No Ask of 
to believe that impossible story,” 
‘* Well,” laughed the Emperor, * 


as were thy stories.” 


when I tell you the paper was a German newspaper 


was addressed to m« Observing the 
me anything else, but not 
replied the honest Michel. 
depend on it, it is quite as true 


your Majesty! 


After all, he is a natural man. There is nothing of the poseu 


about him. He often acts on the first impulse, and reckons with 


nature on its face. More particularly is this the case in his pri 


vaterelations and habits. Asis well known, he loves to surprise 
people, and this causes, not infrequently, the most ludicrous con 
While at Kiel, not long ago, he rang the door-bell of 
The 
chambermaid appears, observes the Emperor, and, bang ! shuts 


seq uc neces, 


his uncle, Professor von Esmarch, quite unexpectedly 


the door in his face, with the hysteric exclamation, ‘* For heaven’s 
, it’s the 


peror himself 


Kaiser !’ None enjoyed the joke better than the Em 


sake 
His boyish humor is irresistible. Coupled with 
naturalness, and the ready wit which animates his speech, it acts 
with electric spotaneity on those present. Although he is averse 
to a ‘‘horse joke,” and insists that humor should ever move in 


lines of refinement and decency, he disregards the rigid rule 


f etiquette in personal relations. He has often surprised emi 
nent personages at an uncommonly early hour, and particularly 
the Austria-Hungarian ambassador, who is one of his special 
And this brings me to a recent instance illustrative 
The 
Returning 


favorites. 
of the devotion and love which unites the imperial couple. 
Emperor was about to leave for some distant city. 
from a drive in the Thiergarten, he had still half an hour till 
train time, and stopped at the Austria-Hungarian embassy for 
chat 
Emperor pulled out his watch, and exclaimed with unfeigned 


a social In the midst of an animated conversation the 
consternation, very much like any other dutiful hubby would : 
‘The d—1 ! too late to bid 


connect your ’phone with the castle ; 


[am my wife good-by« Pray 


I should like to speak with 
her.” but the 
Empress replied has not been recorded, except that the Empe 


The connection was promptly effected what 
ror’s countenance appeared less jovial than before the electric 
current was turned on. He was still tarrying on the threshold 
with the Austrian diplomat, and there came the sound of a roll 
ing carriage at top speed. It pulled up before the embassy, and 
out jumped the Empress in ravishing négligée, wrapped in a 
her arms about his neck. “ I beg Austria- 
she said, ‘‘ but 1 could not let my husband 


fur cloak, and threw 
Hungary’s pardon,” 
go without another kiss.” 

Ad- 


verse criticism is read with patient philosophy, worthy of an 


He is an omniverous reader, and of newspapers as well. 
older sage. That which pains him most, however, is the patent 
falsehood, the willful lie ; and chiefly in this direction have 
sinned some of our sensational papers, and misled a patient and 
Considering the fact that William IT. is de 
scendent from Frederick the Great, has sat on the knee of old 
Emperor William, has listened to the military tuition and coun 


generous public. 
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t > { wil I sem 
? i y hy. t , { } iny 7 
I i t J il ll ela ‘ ill S t ‘ ll ¢ 
ma in ¢ rma The. it ils i dt t I 
I iunarchists and a few disap} ted ti s, i 1 
where are they not ha ried t t na S$ pat n 
at home Such was tl s fT affairs when | ure left the 
Wilhelm Strasse, and it { ie lved i I I I 
gret to say, been described in a portion of our press as sick 
insane, and what not But t ‘new course” inaugurated by 
Emperor William II. since 1800 1} I under ‘full s n 
and ever straight ahead N is he disappointed « ent 
ers and killed the ] nous cobra at | he | 1 
tl \ l | s rity He to ¢ wera i 
putabl facts, conciliated Fran to such an t t t 
famous Parisian b vard pa d ured, recent] l bi 
letters, tor ‘We believe that if Emperor William sit 
us now, our public would receive him jubilantly and wit 
feigned enthusiasm 
Undismayed by the evil machinations of 1 l faction 
within, he bas held unflinchingly to the new course.” He has 


conciliated Russia entirely, and by this means alone secured 


lasting peace to Eur pe, and a free hand for himself to act 
abroad. He has made friends of Holland and Hungary H 
has secured also the loyal friendship of Norway and Sweden, 
as well as the good will of Turkey, and, last but not least, be 
has succeeded in partially arresting England’s arrogan nd 
taught her a lesson in the Transvaal and China lt 

due to his keen and energetic policy that G lan industri 
thrive, and are soon to find new markets and outlets. The 
reader ata distance can hardly realize the far-reaching conse 
quences of this policy and its natural results. I, who have 


studiously followed Germany’s progress during the 


years, in touch with the court, as well as leading publi 
lamin a position to decl 


are, not as a guess or [rom hearsay, 


irrefutable facts, that he is an uncon 


but on the strength of 
monly able ruler, worthy of the crown which rests on his brow 
and he is certain to become ‘‘ William the Conqueror” of the 


next century 

One of the most contemptible lies that have been circulated 
In 
to 


about the Emperor of late years is the 
deed. 


govern, and the consequent appointment of a regency 


report of insanity 


some evil tongues have insinuated his 


incapacity 

As if to set at rest these alarming reports, he took a con 
spicuous part in the ceremonies attending the unveiling of the 
statue of his illustrious grandfather, William I., last spring. It 
is difficult on such 
could the head of 
under the eyes of his subjects, and bear himself like a born 


to believe that a sovereign who an oecasion 


ride down Unter den Linden at his troops, 
commander, is afflicted with a disorder of the mind which unfits 


him to appear at state functions. And if we may judge from 
his demeanor and his remarks at the banquet which followed 
the unveiling, he is master of himself and sound in his faculties 
The tribute he paid to the first Emperor of united Germany was 
the 
moral from the old Emperor’s life so justly must be a good 
“We 
‘of his humility, his simple 
Wer 


and estimable Queen, of whom it was said that she 


manly, moderate, and unaffected. One who could draw 
grandson as well as a ruler who feels his responsibilities. 
think William IL, 
habits, and his devotion to duty 

of a noble 
learned more through 


to-day,” said 


member him as the son 


humiliation than success. It is for us, 
however high in rank, princes of the empire and his kinsmen, to 
rk for 
culture 
of 


The man who speaks such words may be extrava 


derive from his memory a fresh incentive to live and w 


our peoples, having for our constant aim an advancing 


and the maintenance of peac: This not the language 
aberration. 
gant at times in the pride of his hereditary greatness, and he 
to rule, but h 


the obstacle to progress and the menace to peace 


may rhapsodize upon his ‘* divine right” is not 


which his 
enemies would have us believe 

On ascending the throne of his ancestors, William II, found 
his country by no means in a bankrupt condition. His private 
inheritance is large, for the old Emperor, like the Queen of 
England, was an economist of the highest order. But the coun 
try well No 
doubt, Germany is a poor country, compared with England, the 
United States, or been the 
national savings, so relatively light is the burden of her public 


as was in comparatively easy circumstances, 


France ; yet so considerable have 


debt, and so elastic is her financial situation, that she may fairly 
be described as fully prepared for even a protracted war 
As the so-called 


Krieqsschat in coined 


nucleus of a military chest, Germany has her 


. or war treasure, of $30,000,000, lying 


gold in the Julius Tower, at Spandau. It is less generally 
known that there is another resource of the kind available ina 
national emergency. After the war of 1870-71 


apart a fund of some $140,000,000, consisting of first-class bonds, 


there was set 
the interest of which has been applied to the payment of military 
The outlay for this purpose is continually decreasing 
through deaths, whereas the interest remains the same, and in 
the budget of 1895-96 figured for more thon $7,000,000. In 
case of need these bonds could easily be turned ihto ready 
money, While the pensions could be transferred to the budget 


pensic ns. 


charges 

Another most encouraging feature of the financial situation 
is the fact that the German empire, compared with other great 
The annual interest upon 
it is less than $17,000,000, whereas France devotes to a like pur 
pose more than $255,000,000 a : ear 


states, has a very small public debt 


countries composing the empire have their state debts, but 


It is true that many of the 


these als with one exception, are inconsiderable The Prus 
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Ihe Great Army Hospital. 


aud when 


reat n Wit i upon cheer arving 
in's l I faint, lusty or hoarse, rang 
1 the quiet evening air, while the mor igorous Waved 


sxcursionists are 1 is and, as usual, injudiciously sym 
patheti | nurses dog t footsteps of t ir various charges 
» defend them from the misplaced kindness of a too grateful 


laiden, who was spending the day 


the 


at 


patients, writ r letters for 


tl 1, and **make herself generally useful When told that 
r ser es were not needed, she, nothing daunted in her gen 
rous intentions, disappeared ‘* down-street,” and a little later 
was found on the outskirts of the camp distributing the con 
uts of a very large pailfu f very large pickles to an eager 
i f n who were supposed to be simply sting on beef 
and chi en-brotl \ npa t i lad 
naki t rounds s 1 to speak toa young man 
hose hea vas banda 1 and whose whole appearance in 
licated romantic miser ‘*Poor fellow; you have been hurt. 
haven't you?” ‘“ Yes’m” (meekly \nd it’s painful, isn’t 
it?’ ‘*Yes’m.” ‘Too bad, too bad.” Then, taking his hand 
and stroking it gently, ‘‘ Never mind; you are all h es, you 
know; you are all heroes : 
\fter more gentle caressing, which the recipient seemed to 
take rather nervously, the good old lady withdrew \ young 
surgeon who enjoys a joke was standing in the hall, and, step 
ping up to her, said : ‘‘ Madam, we do not like to see your kind 


ness misplaced, and I therefore consider it my duty to tell you 
that that young man never got to the war, but was bit on the 
head in a street fight in Newport News.” The old lady looked 
first at him, then at the ward, and then, with all the dignity 
vented her ; 


Many a Maryland volunteer was inspired 


she could command, anger in one exclamation, 


Djss-s-gusting ! 
by the praises his brother soldier had won, simply because he 


had Aappened to get to the seat of war 


, and rather jealous of 


the favors showered upon him on that account; so, though 
never lucky enough to have gotten farther South than Fort 


Monroe, when sent to the hospital for a vertigo or a chill he 
would don the regulation pajama, draw his mouth down to in- 
dicate weakness and extended illness, take a cane and creen out 
to walk, or to dress-parade, where, if sympathetic and unso- 
phisticated ears could be found, he 

tale of describing his part in the campaign and every- 
body else’s, his views on the plan of attack, and his terrible 
sufferings on the way 


would rehearse a pitiful 
woe,’ 


home 
The men are all grateful f 
not only to those 


wr the kindness they have received, 
have ministered to them personally, 
off who have been so generous in their dona 


E 


who 
but to those afar 
tions 5 
the 


parts ol 


there are piles of supplies of every description lying in 
store-room of the hospital ; they have been sent from all 
this broad land ; the object that was particularly im 
pressive to us was an elaborate patch-work quilt sent all the 
Nebrasky,” and evidently the result of hard work, 
cherished heirloom of the 
said one young native 
of Illinois ; ‘tl never was treated so well inall my life.” To the 
nurses their gratitude is especially strong. ‘ I shall never forget 


way from * 
or else a sacrificed for the 


” 


ror dd 


‘*boys.” ‘* This isan awful nice place, 


you, Miss —. 
get to (me 
young Michigan boy said to his nurse on the eve of departure : 


Another, ‘*T’ll write to you just as soon as I 
—, and let you know how I’m gettin’ along.” 


**My mother makes boss jelly ; I'll send you half a dozen tum 
blers when I get home.” If anybody wishes to take the trouble 
to sit down and calculate the amount of freight charges from 
Michigan to Virginia, they can ascertain the depths of this boy’s 

gratituds 
It is thought the hospitals will be full all winter 
the Panama, the 


brought in seven or eight hundred fever patients from Santiago 


Vis 


, as the 
and ief have, within a few days 
and Porto Rico, who have been distributed betwee n this hospital 
creek Buckroe, and 
other consignments will be expected frora time to time. 


F. M. 


and the ‘“‘ Josiah Simpson,” across the at 


$10 for 10 Cents! 


How to do over 150 things of interest to men, women, and 
children is told in the wonderful little book called ‘*‘ How,” just 
issued, and sold for ten cents by the Arkell Publishing Com- 
pany, 110 Fifth New York, “ey 
would not take ten dollars for the book if I could not get an- 
other like it.” 


A venue, One reader writes: 


INFANT HEALTH. 

INQUIRIES prompted the publication of ‘‘Infant Health ” in 
pamphlet form, by the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York, and the appreciation of its value led to an elaborate 
edition, sent on application 
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APPEARANCE OF A BUSINESS STREET IN MANILA AT MID DAY, WITH 
AWNINGS DOWN 
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THE CANAL NEAR THE MARKET-PLACE IN MANILA, 





THE FASHIONABLE DRIVE IN MANILA. THE ‘“INSULAR BUILDING,” ONE OF THE MOST IMPOSING STRUCTURES IN MANILA, 


MANILA, THE CENTRE OF INTEREST IN THE DISPUTED TERRITORY. 


THE CITY WHICH IS NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE RETENTION OF WHICH IS SECURED BY THE PEACE PROTOCOL 
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SHAVING St 


XX Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
Must Bear Signature of Brent Good. 





Very small and as easy 


to take as sugar. 


=~] FOR HEADACHE. 

SEE CARTERS FOR DIZZINESS. SEE 
ioe FOR BILIOUSNESS ‘tae ial 
GENUINE ° =NU : 
JENUINE FOR TORPID LIVER. GENUINE 

| WRAPPER. FOR CONSTIPATION. | WRAPPER. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Price GENUINE must nave NATURE, 
25 Cents | Purely Vegetable. (42+07Secet 


AMER AN RANK NOTE vx 


























| JUST FUN “PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 


ED. Pinawuwp 
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to shave with 

Mu ve . 9 Xx “ . . | ' | 
wey Williams’ Shaving Soaps. | 
The great, creamy lather— 
the softening action upon 
the beard—the delightfully 
soothed, refreshed feelings 
—make a man look forward 
to his ‘‘morning shave 
with genuine pleasure. 


In the Heart 
of Chicago, 


- 
me 
; 

4 





Near to the leading hotels, great 
stores, banks, theatres, and public 
buildings, the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry's passenger station (in 
Van Buren St. ) is located, while all 
Elevated Railway trains stop at its 
entrance, giving quick service to 
nearly all parts of the city. 
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Williams’ Shaving Soaps a d ever Convenience in traveling is best 
| lh assured by using the great through | 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cents. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cents. trains over this route between ati the WAR 


Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, J0 cents. Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cents. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’) 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. Exquisite also for toil 
Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cents. 


2 B. ne COo., —aee, © Conn. 


Lonpon, 64 Great R ll St., W. Sypney, AUSTRAIL rot Claret Street 


ADMIRAL 


ee SAMPSON is one of the contributors to 
THE CENTURY’S SPANISH WAR SERIES, which 
begins in the November CENTURY with the first part 
of Captain Sigsbee’s personal narrative of the de- 
struction of the ‘‘ Maine.” Lieut. Hobson will de 
scribe the most dramatic incident of the war,—his 
own feat of sinking the ‘‘ Merrimac” in the harbor 
of Santiago. Lieut. Hobson’s story will be printed 
in three numbers of THE CENTURY, beginning with 
December, the great Christmas issue. It will bea 
full and authoritative account of Lieut. Hobson’s ex- 
periences,—the only one he will write on the subject. 


THE DESTRUCTION 


\s 1 November CENTURY not only begins the Spanish War Series, 


Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston and the eastern 
country. Copy of “Book of Trains” 
sent free. \. J. SMITH, 

G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O 


E. xclusive use of Pictures KY. pearing in 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 
Cuba, War- ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 
ILLUSTRA: ED CATALOGUE FREE, 
} WILLIAM H, RAT, 
| 1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





SAMPSON 


I ess DESTRUCTION OF ADMIRAL CERVERA’S FLEET, 
in THE CENTURY’S Spanish War Series, is to be 
described by the men in command. Rear-Admiral 
Sampson will tell of the operations of the fleet, Rear- 
Admiral Schley of the Flying Squadron, Commo- 
dore Philip of the work of the 7zxas, Captain Evans 
of the Jowa, Captain Taylor of the /zdiana, Lieut.- 
Com. Wainwright of the Gloucester, and other 
prominent naval men will contribute. The Mew 
York Tribune says* ‘*‘ The latest enterprise of THE 
CENTURY throws into the sh: ide nearly everything 
that has been done in the past.’ 


OF CERVERA’S FLEET 


should be sent in early if subscribers wish to receive a copy of the first 
but contains first chapters in a new life of Alexander the Great, edition of the November CENTURY containing the richly decorated 
superbly illustrated ; a new novel by Marion Crawford, an historical romanc cover, by Grasset, the famous French poster-maker. The second edition of 
of the Second Crusade; and the first part of Paul Leicester Ford's papers on Frank e magazine will have only a plain cover. All dealers take subscriptions ($4.00 — 
lin; also the first part of a story by Frank R. Stockton, and a complete story by Mark begin with November), or remittance may be made to the publishers, 

I'wain. Do not miss the November CENTURY THE CENTURY CO 


Price 35 cents. It is necessary that subscriptions You CAN READ IT ON LY IN : Union Squar. New York 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Tho’ love be cold 
Do not despair— : “ . 

There's Ypsilanti ; Cae . ; | 
Underwear. & \ | 
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Having thoroughly ugetea Pozzoni's Medicated:| 
Com lexion Powder, as well as many others, I am}| 

m me ‘ed to say to you that Pozzoni's is far su-: | 

Fpsilant! Health Underwear | Sperior to any face pera T have ever tried, and i 

a8 inate in all... sizes ogives me pleasure to recommend it as something: 







and all weights. Fits the meal f ladies” toil a We 10¢ 25<¢50¢ 

t he owt a or & ' z 

clothes fit, Sold in sitios q | THE LIVER==) ALL DRUGGISTS. 
and larger towns. 


Booklet. free 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO. be 
Ypsilanti, Mich 
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stores of all descriptions that pass t 1 this, t principa 
supply depe Tot the navy Wel iid B il ivermments 
have replaced the cobbles or muddy roads that formerly dis 
graced the yard Elaborate electi plant both for lighting 
and power, have been installed and perfected. Hydrau und 
pneumatic plants and mac! y of the most improved design 
have been added. Quay walls have been extended, and | 
lredging made available for vessels of great draught of water 
\ new dry-dock capabl of docking the largest vessels, now be 
longing to our navy or contemplated, bas been added to tl 
two others that have for many vears been in active use \ 
complete system of tracks has been commenced, and soon will 
be completed, that will allow the heavy traveling cranes to 
traverse the entire water front and reach all the principal 
workshops and storehouses ind minor improvements t 
numerous to mention have been made in all directions 
It may be interesting to examine, more or less in deta the 


subdivision of the navy-yard work amdéng the various depat 
ments, and a brief description of these departments, togethe1 
with a general statement of the class of work with which each 


is concerned, will not be amiss 


The department of construction and repair bas charge of 
ill work com 1 with the 1 roper of t ‘Is—that i 
of the work of building or making any alterations or repairs t 
the structure of the ship itself, with its many subdivisions and 


complicated details of all descriptions Its duties include the 
installation and supervision of all the piping in connection with 
the drainage, water, and ventilation systems, the necessary joi! 

er work in fittin 
and men, and the providing of the necessary furniture and va 


up the quarters and living spaces for officers 
rious details essential to life aboard ship. It also has under its 
supervision the delicate machinery connected with the steering 
of the ship, the hoisting of the anchors, and the hancling of the 
many heavy boats with which all naval vessels are supplied 
The boats themselves are also built by this department. In ad 
dition to the above-mentioned duties, the docking and undock 
ing of all vessels, and the painting of them, both inside and 
out, devolves upon its shoulders. As may be imagined, the 


labor and appliances for carrying on such varied classes of 





work as above describe very considerable At the present 
time this department has upon its rolls nearly 2,000 men, repr 
senting skilled labor in many different trades. Competent work 
ers in iron and steel, as applied to the building of the ship itself 
and of its many details, men able to build and repair delicate 
machinery ; ship-carpente™s to lay the decks and attend to the 
heavier details in which wood enters ; plumbers, tinsmiths, and 
fitters to arrange and install the complicated system of piping 
connected with ventilation, drainage, and water supply for the 
whole ship ; pattern-makers, foundrymen, joiners, and many 
other trades are all represented 

For carrying on all these various classes of work, numerous 
workshops are required There are thirteen buildings connected 
with this department, and in addition a large steel storehouse is 
in process of erection. These buildings comprise large and well 
equipped punch-sheds, bending-sheds, and smitheries for the 
handling and working of the heavy iron and steel material ; a 
machine-shop with the most modern and approved appliances 
and labor-saving devices for making and re>airing the various 
parts of the different mechanisms and fittings of all descriptions 
with which this department is concerned ; a large and complete 
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mong t l f lepa It has I f 
10 1 is i lor its vo Ww | s for 
lect lighting and for iting tl vard | und 
sheds for coal and other stores \ bout 425 men are carried on 
rolls Great lmprovements are being made by this depart 


ment, as previously described, in the matter of increasing and 


tting in order the water-front, paving streets, providing 
eans of transpcrtation for heavy articles around the yard, 
ind in general improving t efficiency 


The equipment department has charge of all matters relat 


ing to the rigging of the ships, au ectrical instruments and 


appliances, all instruments connected with the navigation of 
llation of the complicated system of ele 

z ch an important item on the vessels of our 
navy, depending, as they do, upon it for light and for motive 


power for the many electrical machines now used on ship 


rhere are five buildings belonging to this department, being 
chiefly those in connection with the electrical work, sail and 
rigging lofts, and storehouses for the delicate and valuable in 
struments that come under its charge At the present time 543 
men are carried on its rolls 

The department of supplies and accounts has charge of the 
wcounts of the officers and employes of the yard and the pur 
hase of all material for the use of the various departments 
It keeps a general storehouse supplied with naval stores for the 
use of all the vessels in the navy, and in many cases SU} plies 
the other navy vardsas well. It has in all eight buildings, all 
being used for storing materials and supplies of various kinds 
Che storehouses are well equipped with the necessary apparatus 
for handling the various classes of supplies, and a complete 
system of trolleys and elevators results in the saving of much 
time and labor 

As an illustration of the amount of purchasing carried on at 
this navy yard, it may be interesting to note that during the 
past twelve months $14,900,000 worth of material has been pur- 
chased and issued. ‘Lhe inspection of the various classes of ma 
terial and supplies is attended to by a special board of officers 
appointed for that purpose. The clothing-factory for the man 
ufacture of articles of wearing-apparel for the enlisted men of 
the service is situated in the yard, and is under the control of 
this department. There are 285 men carried on its rolls 
lhe ordnance department has charge of all matters relating 
tothe armament of the vessels, their guns, torpedoes, and am 
munition. It has under its control five buildings, used as work 
shops and storehouses. There are about 150 men employed by 
this department 


The Rate of Interest. 


THE rise in interest abroad is attracting general attention in 


Financial. 


every money market in the world. The recent increase from 
two to three per cent. in the discount rate of the Bank of France 
is especially significant, for the French rate has remained un- 
changed for over four years. It wasone percent. higher in Lon 
don, and almost two per cent. higher in Berlin. If these rates 
continue, foreign investors in American securities will unload 
them, for there will be little profit in holding American gilt 
edged bonds netting a little over three per cent., or American 
gilt-edged stocks netting only four per cent., When higher rates 
of interest can be bad at bome. Hostile demonstrations be 
tween England and France may not lead to war, but there is 
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Fate and the Skull. 


In his valuable and interesting treatise on th« philosophy and 
fatalism of the Eastern nations, Schopenhauer tells us that the 
Buddhists believe that Brahma has written upon each man’s 
skull what his doings, bis joys, and sufferings shall be ‘They 
point to the jagged ed n the sutures of the skull-bones as 
evidence in proof of this divine writing.” It is a quaint and 
student of na 
at deadens the 


languorous life of the East lhe Occidental mind is incapablk 


interesting belief, and surely is indicative to th 


tional types and characteristics of the fatalism tl 


of such superstition ; we put it differently, and believe that to 
a great extent the man makes the skull, and not the skull the 
man, Each becomes very much what he thinks of himself 

man makes himself, the wide world over. One believes it is his 


to overrun Europe ; and we name him Napoleon \nother is 
content to think that cleaning stables and polishing shoes ex 
haust the measure of his powers ; he will live and die on th 
low level he has selected for himself If it were indeed true 
that man’s skull bore the record of man’s life it would be man’s 
own action, as governed by his thought, which wrote it there 

It is to be much regretted that this truth is not appreciated 
that each is largely the 


tiny When the natural advance of mankind bas taught him 


more widely governor of his own des 
this lesson he will less often lose those desirable things which 
lie even to-day in his grasp, and which he does not seize now 
through this very palsy of his thought. He who wills to make 
the effort finds that so-called fate is with and not against him. 
and works with nature to help him to success 

The uninsured man is uninsured by his own choice. Fate 
has not written on his skull that this protection of home and 
loved ones shall not be | it is not his because he fails to will 
it to be his Let him think that he can maintain a life-insu 
ance policy, let him make the effort so to do, and he will find 
that he has won the battle when he took the initial step—and 
that fate plays with him 

If such statement as this sounds improbable, one need only 
look through the circle of his friends to find ample proof of its 
truth. Many a man wins the game which he is playing in the 
world because he is not afraid to start to, and because his every 
thought expects victory He works (thinking alone accom 
plishes nothing), but his thought seconds his endeavor. Thou 
sands of those who are to-day insured in the Mutual Life of 
New York, and whose policies have grown to valuable estates, 
were at first doubtful as to their ability to meet an added ex 
They made an earnest effort, 
however—and they have been successful. 


pense, even so slight as is this 


If you are uninsured because you have felt as they felt, let 
the example of their accomplishment lead you to a like attain 
ment. Call in some agent of the grand old Mutual, and make 
the first step; you will soon see how truly you may rule your 
own fate and make success your own. 7 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 


No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is. better 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 
Allsorts of stores sell it. especially druggists, 


ail sorts of people use tt 


than 
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STRENGTH 


Ordinary Policies 
Industrial Policies 








Premiums Payable Yearly, Half-Yearly, 
Quarterly or Weekly. 


PROVIDE FOR 
Cash Dividends 
Cash Surrender Values 
Paid-Up Insurance 
Additional Benefits 


Slane Dkuder. bomen Oftiac 
Sees iReam AGUA Ie NeE 


a 


All Your Money Back. | 


The payment of $50 a year for twenty 
years (age 35) will secure you an en- 
dowment policy in 


The Penn Mutual Life, 


estimated at $1658! You get all your 
money back, together with insurance 
for twenty years, for nothing and $658 
interest in addition. 


On the other hand, should you live 
to make but one payment of $50, the 


full amount of the insurance (1000) 
would be paid to your heirs. 
Write for particulars, which are 


sent free. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


921,923 and 925 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind, 
Ulcerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mafl, 50c, and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’'F’G CO, Cleveland, ©. 

















‘A Well-deserved Reward. 


FASHIONABLE ladies all the world over will be 
pleased to learn of the honor just bestowed upon 
the Oriza Perfumery L. Legrand, of Paris, ap 
po yinted by royal tet cee L. Legrand, the 

great Parisian perfumer, who counts amongst his 
arist< cratic clientéle all the F ec 
American high life, has indeed just 
*Purveyor to her gracious Majesty Queen Vi 
toria.”’ It is a real dedication, well earned by 

Oriza,”’ who so truly possesses the skillful art of 
combining rare perfumes, and whose last product 
“Prince Albert Violet,” met in England with the 
same favor as the delicate perfume, Violets of the 
Czar,"’ so keenly appreciated in the United States 


English, an 
been appointe i 


GOING WEST 


on the through cars and fas 
Central and Hudson River and the 


t trains of the New Yori 
Michigan Central 


The Niagara Falls Route,”* you will ¢ xperience com 
fort in a high degree All trains passing Niagara 
Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View 
station 

> 
SPRING Put new life into the run-down system 


The Original Angostura Bitters 
like it to kill that “ tired feeling 


does it Nothing 
Abbott's is the 


original 

Musica people who call at the warerooms of 
Sohmer & Co. may be assured that they will find 
what will g rratify the most cultivated musical taste 


in every respect 


Dr. SteGert’s Angostura Bitters, the South Amer- 
ican appetizer, cures dyspepsia 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Wins.tow's Sootar 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teet} 
ing It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrlicea 

SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections; it whitens. perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Drug 
gists. perfumers, fancy 


goods stores 


The Sense of Heat and Fatigue 
will quickly vanish 


bath with 


Glenn’s 


after a 





Sulphur Soap 





It removes impurities and cures the 
disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 
common in the summer time. 

CAUTION : —Glenn‘’s Sulphur = (the 


original’’) is incomparable and won¢ 
remedial effects. Take no other, 


only 
erful in its 


“ 


Of druggists. 

















PRICE, 15c. AND 25c. PER BOTTLE. 

Specially prepared for household purposes, Mends 
anything that breaks. Meerschaum pipes. Tipping 
billiard-cues. Just the thing to fasten the end of a 
bandage; also to stick it to the skin to keep it in posi- 
tion, 


MAJOR'S RUBBER CEMENT. 


A wonderful! sticker. No bicyclist should be with- 
out it. For repairing Rubber Boots, Shoes, Rubber 
Garments, Silk Umbrellas. 15 cents. 

MAJOR’'S LEATHER CEMENT. 

Of surprising adhesive power. Boo 
articles of Leather. 15 cents. 

At druggists’ and house-furnishing stores, or by 
mail free of Postage. 


BEWARE I!!! Take no substitute. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO,, ‘e2e'swites' 


” New York City. 
Kerry Watson & Co., Montreal. 


ts and shoes and 





itrests with you whether ven couttnne the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO -BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with, 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the blood, re. 

stores lost manhood, 

makes Ri strong so 


ld, 400. 
‘cases cured $90,000 
-TO-BAC from 


our own druggist, who 
will vouch for us. Take it with 
ben et patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1 ‘usually cures; 3 boxes, $2. 4 








aranteed to cure, or we refund mone 
Remedy Co., Chieago, Montreal, New 
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NOTICE 
NAME THUS Cnt 


THE GENUINE 


5 HARTSHORN 
UMarinmamany 


** Magnificent...a marvel... | 
players of moderate ability 
will create much admira- 
tion in its use.’’ 


The opinion of Dr. Franz Liszt, 
the veteran Composer, or 


LISZT 
ORGAN 


Such an opinion Is not to be purchased 
or 4 »verned t Yy some 











ne €ise & Say~-so. 


By supreme excellence only can it be 
obtained.... The LISZT Model, of the 
Mason & Hamlin Organs, differs ma- 


terially from others of its class, being 
so constituted as to not only produce 
a richer quality of tone, but largely in- 
creased power....‘ id for special 


Liszt Organ catalogue—it is invaluable 


to an intending purchaser. 


Mason&- Helin Co. 


° 











Boston, New York and Chicago 


UMGMaMAM Mw 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LA NCHAM Portland Place. 
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Unriva 
A favorite hot« 


Americans. Every modern impr vement 


WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


On November Ist the Pennsylvania Railroad Com 
pany will place on sale at its principal ticket offices 
excursion tickets to all prominent winter resorts in 
New Jersey, Virginia, North and South Carolina 
Georgia, Florida, and Cuba. The tickets will be sold 
at the usual low rates, with the usual liberal return 
limits 

The magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with its many connections, make this the 
favorite line for winter travel 

An illustrated book, descriptive of winter resorts, 
and giving routes of travel and rates for tickets, will 
be furnished free after November Ist on application 
to ticket agents. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
PENNSYLVANIA 


TOURS VIA 
RAILROAD 


OF 1898-9 





SEASON 


Tue Personally-conducted Tourist System of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is the most cor iplete 
and elaborate system of pleasure-traveling and sight 
seeing yet devised. It is the consummation of the 
ultimate idea in railroad travel, the final evolution of 
unassailable perfection 

For the season of ‘98 and °99 it has arranged for 
the following tours : 

California.—Tour will leave 
phia, and Harrisburg, 


New York, 
February 9th. 


Philade] 
Nineteen days 
The party will travel over 
the entire route by the ** Golden Gate Special,’ the 
finest train that crosses the continent. 

Florida. — Four tours to Jacksonville 
New York ‘and Philadelphia, January 24th 
7th and 2ist, and March 7th. The first three admit of 
a stay of two weeks in the * Flowery State.’ Tickets 
for the fourth tour will be good to return by regular 
trains until May 31st, 1899. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington 
Seven tours will leave New York and Philadelphia 


will leave 
February 


December ys January Wth, February 25th, March 
18th, April Ist, 15th, and 29th 
Old Point Comfort.—Seven tours will leave New 


York and Philadelphia, December *" January 
February 25th, March 18th, April Ist, 15th, 29th 

Washington —Seven tours will leave New York and 
Philadelphia. December 27th, January 19th, February 
16th, March 9th and 28th, April 20th, and May 11th 

Detailed itineraries of the above tours, giving rates 
and full information, may be procured of Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 860 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark. New Jersey: or 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia 


28th, 


NEW SHORT LINE TO HAVANA. 


Errective December 1st, 1898, Southern Railway 
announces the inauguration of the new direct steam- 
ship line between Miami and Havana in connection 
with the United States Fast Mail operated by that 
route. For full particulars, call or address Alex- 
ander S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 
Broadway, New York 


WINTER EXCURSION RATES 


Tue Southern Railway announces, effective No- 
vember Ist, excursion tickets will be sold at greatly 
reduced rates for the winter resorts of the South. 
The service this year for reaching the winter resorts 
will be perfect in every respect. The trains operat- 
ed by this system are most luxuriously furnished, 
operating dining-, sleeping-, drawing-room cars. 
For full particulars regarding the rates call on or 
address Alexander 8. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 


PULLMAN SERVICE, 
TO AUGUSTA. 


Tue Southern Railway announces, effective Mon 
day, November 14th, a through Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping-car will be operated between New 
York and Augusta on the Washington and South- 
western Limited, leaving New York daily at 4:20 p.m 
Dining-cars serve dinner and breakfast. For full 


NEW NEW YORK 





ah ticulars call on or address Alexander 8S. Thweatt, 
jastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 


STATEMENT 


THe [TRAVELERS 
Life and Accidente 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN 


Chartered 18¢ tock Lite and Accident Insurance, 


JAMES G. BAT TERSON, Pres’t. 


Hartford, Conn., January J, 1898, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000 00 


\s s(A le I Sin the 
‘ \ elude *22.868 994.16 
Li s 19.146.359.04 
Ex« s $3.722,635.12 
Ju 1, 1898 
I tl Assets (A 
in t hands 
included $24.103.986.67 
Total Liabilities 19.859.291.43 
Excess Securit y 74.244 695.24 
Paid to Policy-holide SO4 £35.660.940.19 
Paid to Policy-holders Januar 
July, “98, 


1.300.493 68 
Loaned to Policy-} 

cies (Life 1,161.705.00 
94.646.669.00 


Life Insurance in } 


GAINS. 


6 Months—January to July, 1898, 


In Assets 21.234,992.51 
In Surplus (to Po 522.060.12 
In Insurance in Force (J 

partment only 2.764.459 00 
Increase in Reserves 705.642 18 


Premiums Received, 6 Month 


2 937,432.77 


Jor Mor! Secre 
EDWAR PR x, .§ f Agencies 
J. IB. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster 
SYLVESTER C. Dunnam, Counsel 








And can’t go fishing or shooting? 


Do the next best thing— 

Read FOREST AND STREAM. 
The sportsman’s home journal. All dealers 

Send 10 cents for a samy Catalog 

books on outdoor sports sent free. Address 

Forest and Stream, P. ‘ ew York. 


‘le copy ue of 


). Box 2832, N 





wae eh, 
Advertise in_.—_ 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


we ee 
Se — 














N * MODEL TRAIN 


LIGHTED, W H 


44 Observation and Dining-Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 


via Fbladeiehie., Baltimore 
ane be ASHING 





ee Oo eeuite, St Lowin amd Ch 


| FASTFLYINGVIRCINIAN  Wannscws. b/c’ “8 





PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





THE PLAZA HOTEL. 





FRONTING ON CENTRAL PARK. | 
59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 





THE PLAZA HOTEL. 








MONTEBELLO BRUT 1880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 














FATHER— Why, my son Reuben ! is it possible that can be you ?” fect ki dition 
RevBEN—* You guessed it, pop. I’m just that thing.” pa ae 





and pleasant in the house. 
| There i no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 





HUNTER 
BALTIMORE 


RYE Kodak Days eoenold 








" = ORIENTAL RUGS. 
> }) ; ) The long evenings of Christmas- | |3xclusive designs a a 
SA TRADE MARK Som tide are made doubly delightful by | Gojoeinos for Drawine- Rooms 
a ; , taking flash-light pictures of one’s | <sh Myint, gti 
The American Gentleman's Whiskey, friends. a Reception and Dining-Rooms, 
Libraries alls. « 
mind un sft Cheaschien Daten tnd We Dene Picture taking by daylight or Nee » Balls, 
WI. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. flash-light is easy with a Kodak, CAR PET : 


















te Seed ek a BRUSSELS CARPETS 
ogues free of deaars or Oy mat, \ mA ; 
EASTIAAN KODAK CO. | of the finest qualities manufactur 
Rochester, N. Y. 





lute PU aw ws 





fne BOUQUET an. LINEN 
x: PRICE hos COLLARS & CUFFS NEW YORK. 
> | < BEST IN THE WORLD 





and Liquor Habit cured in 
rea 10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. a J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio 


Western Sy ST 


} 
to the first place ing 
American (¢ hampagnes 
and enabled itv to dis- a 

lace the high- priced 
oreign wines in many @ 
WY 


homes, clubs and cafés. YW Heads the List of the THE 
The vintace offered this 4 } Highest- Grade Pianos. bd 
season is especially dry v Caution.—The buying public will please n 





mene .eeee ececccce 























Pie asant Valle Our name spells— | 
. 1 ’ S—O—H—M—E—R Standard Typewriter 
Gy Wy, Wine Co, 3} awe Vesti SOHMER BUILDING, 
PSH - SS 
Need Lele — 2 ee _ ee = ll WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


helen, - - N, v.¥ 


327 Broadway, New York 





Laie Vole 






Hit \ eh Z 7 pets ‘ .. shi 
} Natt 8 Ga? A 7 hristmas 
; thing you can make or buy for a man who smokes. It is really a very attractive 
HIS FIRST COURSE AT YALE and permanently useful ———— for the library 


| | vost ble AaCo. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. | AXMINSTER, WILTON AND 


= J EARL &WILSON'S | Proadovary A> 19th st. 
( 





and pleasing found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a emin ton 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. | 








‘A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 


q Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Breakfast 







SOLD BY 


@. B. ZIRE & CO. 
8.6. PIERCE CO., ce 


*3 








CARPETS, RUGS 
LINOLEUM AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS |] wwe 





in all grades 





GENTLEMEN:—I acknowledge receipt of your esteemed favor 
with check for $18, for which please accept my sincere thanks. | 
um now a little over a \ ear in your employ and must say that you 
have honorably fulfilled your promises and agreements in every 
respect. 
ployment in my time, but never had much success until I took 
up your work. Indeed, it will be a pleasure to me to recommend 

uur work wherever i can, feeling c canes nt that those who 
engage with yo a will never regret it irs very respectfully, 


for Men and Gomen 
HOME WORK S.iac: 


We will send work to any part ofthe U.S. or Canada 


Explanation: : We do an extensive wh« lesale and 


ious Pictures, Artists’ Supplies and Art Novelties. We do 
larger picture and art-novelty business than any two houses in 
the Union. We will give you steady employment in any of the 
following branches: Nove elty P ortralta, C rayon Portraits, 
Water Color and Pastel Portraits. No deception. No 


delay.—If you need employment or wish to devote your spare 








MIXTURE 


FOR 


Ladies, jar, containing a pound 


ale Mixture, will prove 
as acceptable a Christmas present as any- 


den—orstudent’s room. The 


cover is made to hold sponge \ or apple), to keep the tobacco always moist and in 
very one knows how good Yale Mixture is. There 
ae — is nothing better — it smokes cool, sweet, does not bite the tongue, and is fragrant 


buy this jar (400 pipefuls in it) at any first-class Tobacco store for 
$2.00. 400 cigars would cost $60.00. Pure, natural tobacco like “ Yale,”” smoked 
O j a y S are in a pipe, is the best smoke of all, and never fails to satisfy / 


Ladies should encourage Pipe-smoking —as it is econornical! You can 
se a ceot 


] 
Altman & €o. 


Hew Work. 


RARE ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS. 


Persian Silk Carpets and Rugs, 
also rare examples of Antique 
Wool Rugs of beautiful colors, 
embracing all the famous weaves, 
such as Bidjah, Sarak, Sirdar, 
Sennah, Kirmansha, Khorassan, 
Serape, Kurdistan and Fereghan 
Carpets. 


Gems of Oriental Art Colorings, 
consisting of fine specimens of 
Sennah, Sarasch, Iran, Tebriz, 
Bokara, Cabistan, Shirvan and 
Kazaks, for the decoration of 
Parlors, Halls, Music Rooms and 
Studios. 


Spencerian Pens 


New Series No. 37. 


— —w 
BS |S ( — —iI™., SORNCE RIAN 
= RTICAL 


A, 
SRENCERIAN 
VERTICAL J 


Pex Nic”) NBUSPENCERIAN 2) 

. “Sa aay 

That is for inserting a pointed instrument to eject the 

pen from the Lolder, und to prevent the ink from tlow 
ing back on the pen and soiling the fingers, 


Samples on receipt of return postage. Ask for 
Vertical No. 37, 


Spencerian Pen Company 
450 Broome Street, New York. 
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Standard Art Manufacturing Co., New York. 


I will say that I have tried several kinds of home em 


18. MINNIE PICARD ue “uth Street, Chicago, II! 


NO CANVASSINC. 


retail business in Portraits, Relig 
a 








OT Ll 


ee 





fait 


ae 


ai ni eet 


he 


* 
ahs 








Plans and csttinates for furnish- 


ing and decorating interiors complete 


submitted upon application 


Broadway & 19th St. 


New York. 





Excellence.... 
Tra ie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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hours to something pleasant and profitable, send us your name 
anl address and we will start you to work ‘at once ,and guaran 
tee you steady employment the year round. Our employees earn 
from $9 to $1, and some make as high as $25 a week. If it is not convenient for you to work the who 
lay for us, you can earn $5 or $6 a week by working an hour or twoevery evening Fnelose a stamp with your 
applic ation and we will send you printed instructions that will explain our different branches of work, how 
they are done and the price we pay for each, etc. You eon then decide what branch of work to engage in 
If the work you select does not suit, we will give you something else and guarantee you success from the start 


We will send you a beautiful Crayon, Water Color, or Pastel Portrait 


of yourself or of any of the late War Heroes asasample of our work, entirely free of charge, made by the 
Stundard’ s Most Improved Simple [Process You will admit that our process of making prtares is 
atimple and easier than anything you ever tried. There is no reason why you should be out of employment or 

ompelled to work hard for small wages. We support thousands of homes in the United States and Canada 
and our home work is recommended by every prominent newspaper and publisher in the United States, 


Address, with stamp STANDARD ART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


10 avoid mistakes, write your 


name an& address plainly, Dept. L. W., Standard Building, 142 W. 23d St., New York City. $ 
weeevevevereey DBs BV VB VVVVVVVVVAAAA 
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Morning, Noon, and Night Splendid Trains to Chicaga—Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 





BAS: pete k oiaub 


esha 





